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IMPERATIVE 


The  money's  been  spent.  On  CRM,  ERP,  supply  chain.... 

But  to  unlock  the  value,  you  must  connect  all  those  systems 
people  and  processes.  These  100  enterprises  have  succeeded 
Learn  from  them.  LESSONS  BEGIN  ON  PAGE  40. 
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You  shouldn't  have  to  adapt  your  company  to  fit  some  imposing  enterprise  software  design. 
At  Lawson,  we  create  software  solutions  for  specific  industries.  Our  industry  experts  make  sure 
of  it.  The  result  is  proven  software  that  works  for  you.  With  deeper  functionality.  Fast,  seamless 


MMSSMB 


implementation.  Rapid  return  on  investment.  Lower  total  cost  of  ownership.  And  experienced 
consulting  and  support  teams  to  meet  your  ongoing  needs.  Which  explains  why  many  of  our 
customers  are  industry  leaders.  Details  await  at  www.lawson.com/truck7  or  call  1-800-477-1 357. 


TREND 

micro" 


If  left  alone,  technology  will  do  what  it  was  originally  designed  to  do.  Nothing 
more  and  nothing  less.  Forever.  But,  in  reality,  every  single  moment  of  every 
single  day  is  as  different  as  the  last. 


Technology 
the  future. 


©2002  Trend  Micro  Incorporated.  All  rights  reserved.  Trend  Micro  Inc.  and  the  T-ball  logo  are  trademarks  of  Trend  Micro  Inc. 
and  registered  in  certain  jurisdictions.  All  other  brand  and  product  names  are  the  registered  trademarks  of  their  companies. 
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cannot  prepare  us  for 
It  is  incapable  of  intuition. 

Intuition  is  the  application  of  knowledge  based  on  experiences,  patterns  and  trends.  Only  when 
technology  is  combined  with  the  human  ability  to  create  new  strategies  can  information  be 
protected.  Intuitive  Information  Security  melds  human  intuition  and  adaptive  technology  together 

to  create  evolving  strategies.  Ones  able  to  protect  information  and  anticipate  threats  across  the 

* 

entire  network  instantly.  Now,  and  well  into  the  future. 


Jim  Kirkpatrick 

Senior  Project  Manager 
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Marketing  System  Support 


P.0.  Box  10001 
Dallas,  TX  75301-5319 
6501  Legacy  Dr. 

Plano,  TX  75024-3698 


e-mail  jkirkpat@jcpenney.com 

t> 972.431.4813  f>972.431.1455 


How  does  JCPenney  keep  the  most  current  prices  on  the  racks  in  each  oi  their  1,100  stores?  By  using 
a  remarkably  powerful,  yet  easy-to-use  application  called  FileMaker’  Pro.  With  its  intuitive  interface, 
FileMaker  Pro  allowed  JCPenney  to  handcraft  a  custom  database  that  helps  them  create  and  distribute 
hundreds  of  sales  signs  for  every  store,  every  week,  keeping  hundreds  of  employees  in  their  Merchandising, 

©2002  FileMaker ,  Inc.  All  rights  resented.  FileMaker  is  a  trademark  of  FileMaker,  Inc.,  registered  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  The  Jile  folder  logo  and  "What's  your  problem?"  are  trademarks  of 


stores  |  catalog  |  .com 


Marketing  and  Media  departments  in  the  loop  every  step  of  the  way.  And  because 
FileMaker  integrates  with  Microsoft  Office  and  supports  XML,  JDBC  and  ODBC,  it’s 
especially  attractive  to  their  IT  department.  To  see  if  FileMaker  Pro  is  a  good  fit  for 
your  business,  visit  www.filemaker.com  or  call  800-325-2747.  What’s  your  problem? 


FileMaker,  Inc.  All  oilier  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  holders. 
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IMPERATIV 


Special  Issue 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Integration  Imperative  I  40 

For  this  year’s  CIO-lOO  honorees,  integration  is  no  longer  a 
choice — it’s  an  obligation.  And  that  means  far  more  than  merely 
connecting  systems.  It  means  marrying  IT  strategy  to  business 
goals.  Not  an  easy  task,  but  once  achieved,  the  payoff  is  huge. 
By  Lafe  Low 

CASE  STUDY 
Economies  of  Scale  I  46 

Saddled  with  numerous  disparate  systems  after  an  aggressive 
acquisition  binge,  MetLife  needed  to  get  integrated  to  cash  in 
on  its  size  and  improve  customer  service.  Here’s  how  it  did  it. 

By  Stephanie  Overby 


CHANGE  MANAGEMENT 
Mergers  and  Acquisitions  I  66 

Many  of  the  CIO-1 00  honorees  were  thrust  into  the  theater  of 
integration  following  a  merger.  These  companies  shared  the  same 
urgent  pace  of  integration  as  they  streamlined  processes  and 
combined  systems.  By  Ben  Worthen 

CALCULATING  ROI 
Return  on  Investment  I  74 

There’s  no  question  that  application  integration  makes  intuitive 
sense.  Three  CIO-1 00  honorees  show  how  it  also  makes 
economic  and  strategic  sense.  By  Sari  Kalin 

MORE  ►►► 


INTEGRATION  STRATEGY 
Strategic  Alignment  I  56 

Your  business  processes  can’t  enable  superior  customer  service  or 
an  efficient  supply  chain  without  integrated  systems.  The  four 
companies  profiled  here  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  a  strategic  per¬ 
spective  and  long-term  commitment  to  integration.  By  Todd  Datz 


Cover  photos  top  (left  to  right):  MetLife's  Daniel  Cavanagh, 
National  City's  James  Hughes,  Solectron's  Bud  Mathaisel, 

J.P.  Morgan  Chase's  Richard  Thompson.  Bottom:  MetLife's 
Peggy  Fechtmann,  Procter  &  Gamble's  Stephen  David,  Cabot's 
Craig  Bickel,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada's  Martin  Lippert. 
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It's  a  smart  tool  to  use. 

And  with  it,  Palm  is  helping 
businesses  find  key 
solutions  for  their  enterprise. 
Solutions  like  mobilizing  a 
sales  force.  Or  streamlining 
orders.  Or  providing  quick 
access  to  information.  Along 
with  solutions  providers 
that  include  BEA,  IBM, 


McKesson,  and  Siebel 
Systems,  Palm  delivers 
mobile  solutions  that  fit 
easily  into  any  business. 
For  more  on  how  we've 
helped  deliver  results,  visit 
palm.com/enterprise  and 
read  our  customer  success 
stories  and  total  cost  of 
ownership  white  paper. 


\ 


Screen  image  is  simulated.  ©2002  Palm,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Palm. Net  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Palm  and  the  Palm  logo  are  trade 
marks  of  Palm,  Inc.  or  its  subsidiaries.  Other  products  and  brand  names  may  be  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners 


A  sudden  rain,  a  fast  lane,  a  tablet  PC. 

A  CLAIM  PROCESSED  AT  BREAKNECK  SPEED. 


Fujitsu  and  the  Fujitsu  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Fujitsu  Limited.  Stylistic  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Fujitsu  PC  Corporation.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo,  Pentium  and  Intel  SpeedStep  are  trademarks  or  registered 
trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 

©2002  Fujitsu  PC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


Meet  the  Stylistic®  LT  pen  tablet  PC.  A  sleek,  field-friendly  machine  that's  shifting  the  data  pro¬ 
cessing  speed  of  industries  such  as  insurance  into  overdrive.  Conveniently  flat,  the  Stylistic  LT  races 
to  the  scene  like  no  notebook  can  while  lapping  any  and  all  PDAs  with  its  display  and  processing 
power.  With  it,  agents  can  tap  in  damage  details,  tap  up  policies,  and  wirelessly  check  part 
prices. That  means  less  paperwork,  better  data  and  a  claim  settlement  process  that  just  whizzes  by. 


,  Learn  how  our  pen  tablets  can  give  your  company  a  competitive  edge. 
Call  us  today  at  1-800-831-3183  or  visit  www.fujitsupc.com/pentablets. 

% 


The  Stylistic®  LT  is  powered  by  an  ultra  low  voltage  Mobile  Intel®  Pentium®  III 
processor  600MHz  featuring  Intel®  SpeedStep®technology. 

Fujitsu  PCs  use  genuine  Microsoft®  Windows® 
http://www.microsoft.com/piracy/howtotell 
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THE  POSSIBILITIES  ARE  INFINITE 


Special  Issue 


continued 


ROUNDTABLE 
United  States  of 
Integration  I  82 

The  three  CIOs  in  our  roundtable  believe 
that  integration  provides  a  competitive 
edge  when  it  enables  a  knowledge  trans¬ 
fer  among  their  companies,  business 
partners  and  customers.  By  Lafe  Low 

THE  HONOREES  i  91 

The  100  companies  that  are  the  2002 
CIO-100  honorees. 


Sections 


TRENDLINES  I  26 

-  Order  of  the  day:  Integrate;  The  prodigal 
dotcom  spinoffs  return;  MasterCard  vs. 
PayPal.  And  more 

OFF  THE  SHELF  I  30 

Six  titles  straight  from  the  integrated 
bookshelf. 

WASHINGTON  WATCH  I  34 

All  together  for  broadband. 


EMERGING 
TECHNOLOGY  I  102 

Doing  It  with 
Meaning 

Traditional  middleware  products  can  convert 
files  spewed  out  in  EDI,  legacy  data  formats 
and  flavors  of  XML.  But  what  they  can’t  do 
is  discern  the  meanings  contained  within 
them.  Some  companies  are  now  looking 
into  a  new  type  of  middleware:  semantics- 
based  integration  tools.  By  John  Edwards 


EMERGING 
TECHNOLOGY  I  102 

Semantics  tools  promise  a  world  of  univer¬ 
sally  compatible  data.  By  John  Edwards 
COOL  PRODUCT  |  106 
A  new  mobile  phone  from  Samsung  has 
the  potential  for  high-speed  data  access  on 
3G  wireless  networks. 

UNDER  DEVELOPMENT  I  108 

Solar  energy — recharging  your  laptop  or 

PDA  on  the  go. 

COMPANY  TO  WATCH  |  1 10 

Stentor  creates  products  and  filing  systems 

for  easier  medical  film  imaging. 

PUNDIT  I  112 

Bug-free  code  is  possible — if  developers 
will  change  their  ways. 


In  Every  Issue 

FROM  THE  EDITOR 
Dis-lntegration  I  18 

Make  sure  you  leave  work  at  work  and 
take  a  vacation.  By  Abbie  Lundberg 

INBOX  I  20 

Reader  feedback 

INDEX  I  114 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY  1116 

Abstracts  of  all  the  feature  stories  found 
in  this  issue. 


Think  of  the  word  inventory  as  waste. 

It  is  an  acknowledgement  that  you  don't 
understand  something  or  that  you  have 
to  adjust  for  something. 

-BUD  MATHAISEL,  CIO  of  Solectron,  on  supply  chain  integration  Page  82 
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Sometimes 

The  Difference 

Between  Enjoyment  And  Annoyance 


Small  investment 

IN  YOUR  APPLICATIONS. 

Big  impact 

ON  YOUR  BOTTOM  LINE. 

Sometimes  your  IT  infrastructure  performs  in 
perfect  harmony.  Other  times,  it’s  a  step  out  of 
tune.  Mercury  Interactive  can  make  it  all  work 
in  concert.  Our  complete  testing,  production 
tuning  and  performance  management  solutions 
make  it  easy  to  evaluate  and  fine-tune  your 
entire  system.  Giving  you  the  maximum  return 
on  your  existing  investments.  We’ve  spent 
years  optimizing  business-critical  applications 
for  global  organizations.  And  we  can  help 
ensure  that  your  end  users  get  the  experience 
they  expect.  Plus,  you’ll  get  proof  that  your 
applications  are  running  at  their  peak  24x7. 
Tune  your  business  and  its  infrastructure  to 
perfection  with  Mercury  Interactive. 

DOWNLOAD  OUR  FREE  PAPER, 

A  PROVEN  APPROACH  TO  OPTIMIZING 
PRODUCTION  SYSTEMS" 
www.mercuryinteractive.com/tune 


Is  A  Talented  Quarter  Turn. 


% 

MERCURY  INTERACTIVE 

Enterprise  testing,  tuning  and  petformatue  management 


©  2002  Mercury  Interactive  Corporation.  Mercury  Interactive  and  the  Mercury  Interactive  logos  are  registered  trademarks  ot  Mercury  Interactive  Corporation. 


i  WWW.MERCURYINTERACTIVE.COM/TUNE 


•Check  with  your  service  provider  for  availability  c2002  Research  In 
Motion  Limited  (RIM).  All  rights  reserved.  BlackBerry  is  an  end-to-end 
wireless  solution  developed  by  RIM.  BlackBerry,  the  BlackBerry  logo,  the 
"envelope  in  motion"  symbol,  RIM,  the  RIM  Wireless  Handheld  family  of 
marks  and  the  RIM  logo  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  RIM. 
All  other  trademarks  are  the  properties  of  their  respective  owners. 
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know. 


Out  of  the  office  used 


to  mean  being  out  of  touch.  Now  there's  BlackBerry,™  the  wireless  enterprise  solution 

that  keeps  your  team  connected  to  people  and  information  while  on  the  go.  Designed 

specifically  for  the  enterprise,  BlackBerry  is  a  totally  integrated  solution  that  includes: 

* 

•  advanced  wireless  handhelds  with  optional  data  and  phone  services* 

•  software  that  integrates  seamlessly  with  Microsoft®  Exchange  and  Lotus®  Domino™ 

•  a  powerful  platform  based  on  open  standards 

•  end-to-end  security  with  Triple  DES  encryption 

With  BlackBerry  Enterprise  Server  software,  IT  benefits  from  centralized  management 
and  control  with  impressive  ROI  potential.  Mobile  users  stay  connected  and 
productive.  For  those  in  the  know,  BlackBerry  has  become  the  corporate  standard 
for  wireless  connectivity. 


BLACKBERRY 


WWW. BLACKBERRY.  COM 


Interactive  features  from  August  15  to  August  31 


Daniel  Cavanagh, 
MetLife’s  executive 
vice  president  in  charge 
of  operations  and  IT 


ASK  THE  SOURCE 

MetLife’s  Integration  Endeavors 

MetLife  provides  a  textbook  case  of  integration  strategies 
(Economies  of  Scale,  Page  46).  You  can  pepper  Executive 
Vice  President  Daniel  J.  Cavanagh  with  questions  on  gover¬ 
nance,  CIO  Peggy  Fechtmann  on  standardizing  and  integrat¬ 
ing,  and  CIO  Tony  Candito  on  centralizing  customer  data¬ 
bases.  Or  nearly  anything  else  on  integration  until  Aug.  31. 

WEIGH  IN 

“This  is  what  I  get  for  our  $400  million?” 

That  famous  question  was  asked  by  CEO  Phil  Knight,  referring  to  the  total 
cost  of  Nike’s  integration  project.  Some  projects  are  more  successful  than 
others  (see  Return  on  Investment,  Page  74).  Have  you  been  satisfied  with 
your  integration  efforts?  How  did  you  do  it?  Weigh  in  with  your  comments. 


Our  Daily  Web 

MONDAY  Tech  Tact 

Technology  Editor 
Christopher  Lindquist  covers 
what’s  coming. 


LINDQUIST 


TUESDAY  Alarmed  Security 

experts  Sarah  D.  Scaiet  and  Scott  Berinato  give 

you  something  new  to  worry  about. 


WEDNESDAY  Metrics  Web  Writer  Jon  Surmacz 
makes  sense  of  the  numbers. 


THURSDAY  Sound  Off  Web  Editorial  Director 
Art  Jahnke  opines  on  ethical  dilemmas. 

FRIDAY  The  Big  Picture  Charts  and  graphs 
worth  a  thousand  words. 


What’s  New  in  the 
Research  Centers 

The  new  Enterprise  Portals  page  in  the 

Knowledge  Management  Research  Center 

includes  ROI  calculators,  tips  for  selecting 
software  and  case  studies.  Check  it  out  at 

www.cio.com/knowledge/portals.html. 


The  CIO-lOO/Darwinmag.com 
Connection 

The  following  stories  from  CIO's  online  sister 
publication,  Darwinmag.com,  relate  to  some  of 
this  issue’s  CIO-lOO  honorees. 

*  This  Changes  Everything  about  BOISE 
CASCADE  OFFICE  PRODUCTS'  CRM  project. 

•  Harrah’s  Knows  What  You  Did  Last  Night 

about  HARRAH’S  ENTERTAINMENT’S  IT- 


READ  MORE 

A  Cingular  Integration 

Another  veteran  of  merger  madness  (Mergers  and  Acquisitions,  Page  66) 
is  Cingular,  which  recently  had  to  integrate  its  various  call  centers.  Read 
Call  Together  Now  from  the  May  2002  issue. 

Find  links  to  the  stories  mentioned  above  in  the  WEB  CONNECTIONS  box 
at  www.cio.com. 


enabled,  service-oriented  strategy. 

-  Motor  City  Shakeup  about  COVISINT’s 
ultimate  supply  chain  ambitions. 

■  Five  Leaders  Who  Get  it,  an  interview  with 
CHARLES  SCHWAB  President  and  Co-CEO 
David  Pottruck. 

Go  to  www.darwinmag.com  or  www.cio.com/ 
printlinks. 
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OKI  Color  Printers — Proven  To  Perform 
In  Demanding  Business  Environments. 


Trust  Earned  One  Success  At  A  Time. 

OKI  is  renowned  for  its  heritage  of  reliable  dot  matrix  and  LED 
page  printers.  Whether  printing  thousands  of  color  documents  at 
the  Pentagon  or  in  your  office,  OKI  color  printers  deliver.  Use  OKI 
color  printers  to  create  high-quality  color  reports,  presentations 
and  more  with: 

•  Consistent,  high-quality  color  up  to  1200  x  1200  dpi. 

•  Single  Pass  Color  technology  for  handling  a  variety  of  paper  stock. 

•  High  speed  output  with  up  to  21  pages  per  minute  in  color 
and  26  in  mono. 


Trust  OKI’s  Proven  Customer  Satisfaction. 

Successful  professionals  like  you  can  maximize  your  efficiency 
with  OKI’s  Award-Winning  color  printers.  Count  on  OKI  for: 

•  Live  customer  service,  24/7,  for  round-the-clock  support. 

•  Low  total  cost  of  ownership  for  affordable,  in-house  color  printing. 
•High  “try  and  buy”  rating — 7  out  of  10  who  try,  buy  OKI 

color  printers. 


Proven  In  The  Most  Demanding  Environments. 

Call  t  -866-OKI-COLOR,  orvisitwww.okidata.com/GeneralBusiness 


f/lL 


OKI 

C9200n 


©  2002  Oki  Data  Americas,  Inc.  OKI,  Reg.  T.M.,  Oki  Electric  Industry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Single  Pass  Color  and  Design,  Reg.T.M.  Oki  Data  Corporation.  OKI  Proven  T.M.,  Oki  Data  Americas,  Inc. 
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ss  is  the  game.  Play  to  win  and  other  marks:  designated  ® 
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INFRASTRUCTURE 


SECURITY 


1  ]  In  the  e-business  game,  it’s  called  the  hack  attack,  and  it’s  one  of 
the  many  unpredictable  threats  to  your  company’s  data.  The 
defense?  A  security-rich  integrated  infrastructure  that  guards  24/7. 


2]  Get  the  infrastructure  you  need  from  team  IBM  -  a  leader  in 
end-to-end  security  solutions.  With  the  help  of  global  security 
experts,  self-managing  servers,  and  Tivoli®  security  software,  you 
know  your  infrastructure  can  be  secure  on  a  Fort  Knox  scale. 


3]  For  more  winning  plays,  visit  ibm.com/e-business 


@  business  is  the  game.  Play  to  win. 
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From  the  Editor 

lundberg@cio.com 


\ 

What's  your  vacation 
philosophy?  Drop  me  a  line 
and  let  me  know  at 

lundberg@cio.com. 


Dis-Inteoration 


THIS  CIO-lOO  ISSUE— topically  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  year- — is  devoted  to  integrating  every¬ 
thing  you’ve  got:  ERP  with  CRM,  buyers  with 
sellers,  in-store  with  online,  culture  with  culture. 
When  it  comes  to  business,  I’m  a  committed  singer 
in  the  integration  choir. 

But  when  it  comes  to  work  and  play,  office  and 
home,  I’m  a  disintegrator  of  the  first  order.  I  love 
my  job,  but  I  love  it  more  when  I  get  a  break  from 
it  from  time  to  time. 

In  less  than  two  weeks,  I’ll  be  heading  out  on  a 
much-needed,  long-awaited,  way-too-short  sum¬ 
mer  vacation.  By  the  time  you  read  this,  I’ll  have 
been  back  at  work  for  at  least  a  week. 

As  usual,  I’ve  got  too  many  things  to  wrap  up 
before  getting  away  from  it  all.  Articles  to  edit, 
covers  to  plan,  staff  reviews  to  do,  conference 
agendas  to  finalize. 

Better  planning  might  have  helped  avoid  hav¬ 
ing  so  many  urgent  things  converge  all  at  once, 
but  maybe  not.  Part  of  my  planning  was  to  get  as 
many  things  as  possible  done  before  the  vacation 
itself  so  I  can  completely  disconnect.  For  twTo 
weeks,  I  don’t  want  to  think  about  information 
systems  or  business  problems  or  late  stories  or  the 
lousy  magazine  advertising  climate. 


Instead,  I’ll  spend  all  my  time  swimming,  boat¬ 
ing,  fishing,  reading  novels  and  playing  with  my 
kids.  One  year  I  took  a  Tom  Peters  book  along 
with  me  to  read  as  I  floated  around  in  my  canoe. 
I  figured,  time  to  reflect  and  think  about  Big  Ideas. 

Wrong.  It’s  time  to  create  experiences  that  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  work:  buying  night 
crawlers  at  a  general  store;  getting  caught  in  a 
storm  unprotected  miles  from  home;  watching  a 
bald  eagle  pull  a  fish  from  the  tea-colored  water  of 
a  northern  lake.  Such  experiences  not  only  refresh 
and  recharge  me,  but  they  often  serve  as 
metaphors  or  guideposts  once  I’m  back  in  the 
office. 

One  book  I  will  be  taking  along  this  year  is 
much  more  appropriate  to  my  goals.  It’s  called  The 
Best  in  Tent  Camping:  New  England,  A  Guide  for 
Car  Campers  Who  Hate  RVs,  Concrete  Slabs,  and 
Loud  Portable  Stereos,  by  C/O’ s  own  Lafe  Low. 
Its  publication  coincided  with  this  year’s  CIO- 
100 — which  Lafe  also  spearheaded.  W’e  are  grate¬ 
ful  to  him  for  both. 

If  you  haven’t  taken  a  two-week  vacation  lately, 
there’s  still  some  summertime  left.  Fall’s  a  great 
time  to  travel  too.  Just  leave  your  business  books 
and  proposals  at  home,  and  send  me  a  postcard. 
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DataMirror 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  NOW” 
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Reader  Feedback 


READY  FOR  PRIME  TIME 

I  read  Carol  Hildebrand’s  article  [“What  Elephant?”  May  15,  2002]  with  great  interest. 
While  I  agree  with  many  of  her  points,  I  don’t  see  the  same  type  of  CIOs  that  the  article 
references.  Take  for  example  what  the  CEO  of  one  consultancy  said,  “We’ve  probably 
talked  to  50  or  so  CIOs  in  the  past  six  months,  and  we  get  one  of  two  reactions.  One 
is,  ‘Yes,  storage  is  a  huge  cost,  and  we’re  just  starting  to  take  a  look  at  how  to  better 
manage  it.’  The  other  one  is,  ‘Huh?’” 

The  CIOs  I  speak  with  are  generally  up-to-date  on  storage  architecture  and  are 
making  wise  choices  that  benefit  their  business.  This  includes  strategic  use  of  storage 
virtualization,  especially  at  the  subsystem  level. 


\ 


The  article  contains  a  statement  that 
seems  to  intend  to  spread  FUD  about 
virtualization:  One  of  your  sources 
says,  “[storage  resource  management] 
technology  is  going  to  be  robust 
enough  for  [a  credit  card  company]  to 
implement  it  in  the  next  year  or  so, 
whereas  the  storage  virtualization  tech¬ 
nology,  while  intriguing,  is  not  quite 
ready  for  prime  time.”  The  reality  is 
that  CIOs  who  are  well  informed  have 
been  using  subsystem-level  virtualiza¬ 
tion  for  five  years  or  more  in  heteroge¬ 
neous,  standards-based  deployments 
for  full  production  applications  and 
databases.  That’s  the  reality  of  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

In  actuality,  the  statement  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  is  only  half  right.  Storage  virtualiza¬ 
tion  technology  is  certainly  intriguing. 
However,  it  most  certainly  is  ready  for 
prime  time  and  has  been  for  several 
years,  for  those  CIOs  willing  to  pro¬ 
gress  their  storage  architecture  to  opti¬ 
mally  meet  and  exceed  their  business 
requirements,  and  achieve  the  operat¬ 
ing  cost  savings  that  CEOs  and  CFOs 
so  greatly  desire. 

Rob  Peglar 

Corporate  Architect 
XIOtech 
Eden  Prairie,  Minn. 


THE  CSO  COMPLEX 

Judy  Homer’s  article  “The  CSO:  A 
Must-Hire”  [June  1, 2002]  hits  the  mark 
overall  but  misses  a  major  aspect  of  the 
job  and  the  complexities  companies  will 
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face  in  their  search  for  talent.  She 
neglected  the  fact  that  a  major  aspect 
of  many  chief  security  officers’  portfo¬ 
lios  will  be  executive  protection  and 
downplayed  the  fact  that  for  many  oth¬ 
ers  the  protection  of  physical  facilities 
(R&D  locations,  plants  and  so  on)  will 
be  a  key  component.  No  candidate  for 
the  position  is  likely  to  have  a  balanced 
set  of  skills  and  experience  covering  IT 
security,  physical  security  and  executive 
protection.  For  any  company  embark¬ 
ing  on  a  search  to  fill  a  CSO  position, 


the  initial  step  will  have  to  be  a  careful 
evaluation  of  the  balance  needed  for  its 
own  circumstances. 

Bob  Bush 

President 

Robert  L.  Bush  &  Associates 
Morristown,  N.J. 

CONSIDER  UPGRADES 

I  just  read  your  June  1, 2002,  case  study, 
“Hard  Numbers  for  Hard  Choices,” 
and  was  impressed  with  both  the  logic 
and  process  involved,  but  did  I  miss 
something?  What  about  upgrades?  I 
think  it’s  safe  to  assume  the  company 
will  upgrade  the  software,  but  I  did  not 
see  those  costs  calculated.  Even  if  the 
software  upgrade  is  included  in  the 
maintenance  fees,  who  is  going  to  do  it 
at  all  the  locations  where  the  software 
is  installed?  Maybe  a  hosted  solution, 
and  only  a  browser  to  access  it,  cost 
much  less  to  purchase,  install  and 
maintain? 

Kevin  Kling 

Director  of  Sales  Support 
InSite  Business  Unit 
Indus  International 
Atlanta 

kevin.kling@indus.com 

CORRECTION 

A  story  in  the  July  15,  2002,  Trendlines 
section  (“This  Date  in  IT  History”) 
misstated  the  year  of  the  Telstar  I  satel¬ 
lite  launch.  It  was  in  1962. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

Send  your  thoughts  and  feedback 
to  letters@cio.com.  Fetters  may  be 
edited  for  length  or  clarity. 
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Does  your  remote  access  leave  you  a  little...  exposed? 


For  enterprise-class  security,  access  and  management,  Fiberlink  has  you  covered. 

Just  how  secure  is  your  remote  access?  How  dependable  is  it?  How  hard  is  it  to  manage?  If  you  want  easy  answers  to 
these  tough  questions,  you  need  Fiberlink.  •  Only  Fiberlink  delivers  a  level  of  integrated  security,  access  and  management  that 
optimizes  remote  access  —  anytime,  anywhere.  The  confidence  of  policy-enabled  remote  access,  with  integrated  authentication, 
intrusion  detection,  VPN,  distributed  firewall  and  virus  protection.  And  because  Fiberlink  integrates  many  of  the  world's  largest 
IP  backbones  into  a  single  solution,  you  get  true  diversity  and  redundancy  —  making  Fiberlink  an  integral  component  of  your 
business  continuity  plan.  •  It's  no  wonder  that  leading  industry  analysts  recommend  Fiberlink  to  their  clients.  Did  we  also  mention 
that  our  customers  typically  reduce  their  costs  by  as  much  as  80%? 

Learn  more  atwww.fiberlink.com  or  call  1-800-LINKNOW  today.  Before  you  catch  something. 


FiBERLINK 


www.fiberlink.com 


Fiberlink  Global  Remote:  for  mobile  professionals  I  Fiberlink  Secure  Broadband:  for  telecommuters  I  Fiberlink  Global  Connect:  for  branch  offices 
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AUTO  EMAIL 
SELF-DIAGNOSTIC 
MONITORING 


For  a  limited  time  with  the  purchase  of  a  VPL-PX15  projector, 
you  can  receive  a  Wireless  LAN  Card  at  no  additional  charge. 

Call  1-800-766-9523  (Sony  LCD)  or  visit  www.sony.com/supersmart 
today  for  more  information  and  program  Terms  and  Conditions. 

SuperSmart 

©2002  Sony  Electronics  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Reproduction  in  whole  or  in  part  without  written  permission  is  prohibited.  Features  and  specifications  are 
subject  to  change  without  notice.  Sony  and  SuperSmart  are  trademarks  of  Sony.  Excel,  Windows  and  PowerPoint  are  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 


Through  a  simple  Internet  browser,  Sony's 
VPL-PX15  can  be  monitored  from  any  location 
on  the  LAN.  You  can  determine  if  the  unit  is  on, 
which  input  is  selected,  its  operating  status,  even 
adjust  the  picture.  Compatibility  with  Remote 
Desktop  Protocol  also  enables  the  display  of  your 
computer's  desktop,  or  that  of  any  other  PC  on 
your  LAN,  via  remote  access... without  leaving 
the  meeting  room. 

And  no  more  last  minute  surprises  -  the  VPL- 
PX15  can  help  you  avoid  problems  before  they 
become  one.  This  SuperSmart  projector  is  so  smart, 
it  even  tells  you  when  it's  time  to  change  the 
lamp  via  email  with  Sony's  Auto  Email  function. 

So  make  your  next  projector  the  Sony 
VPL-PX15.  And  start  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
networking  today. 


SONY: 

makingbusinesspleasure 


WINDOWS®  CE 
COMPUTER 
ON-BOARD 


SIMPLE  NETWORK 
MANAGEMENT 
PROTOCOL 


LOCAL,  REMOTE  OR 
WIRELESS  ACCESS 


Finally  AV  and  IT  experts  are  finding  something 
to  agree  on  -  the  VPL-PX15  SuperSmart™  projector 
from  Sony.  It  combines  cutting  edge  projector 
technology  and  features  with  the  latest  in  wired 
and  wireless  networking  capability.  It  lets  you 
manage  content  and  take  control,  while  giving 
you  outstanding  performance,  reliability  and 
image  quality. 

The  VPL-PX15  has  an  on-board  computer  so  you 
can  upload,  store,  and  present  Excel®  worksheets, 
PowerPoint®  presentations,  JPEG  images,  bitmapped 
images,  and  more.  This  self-sufficient  projector 
can  even  access  and  browse  the  Internet  via  the 
supplied  remote  control.  Pius,  it's  always  on  the 
LAN,  ready  to  be  accessed,  locally  or  remotely... 
even  wirelessly... whether  or  not  it's  turned  on. 


THE  STRAIGHT  GOODS  ON  SOFTWARE  INTEGRATION. 


The  USA  PATRIOT  Act  presents  you 
with  an  enormous  information 
integration  challenge.  Experts 
agree  that  manual  review 
processes  for  your  customers  and 
their  financial  transactions  will 
no  longer  suffice.  Non-compliance 
is  not  an  option.  The  only  question 
facing  you  is:  who  should  you 
engage  as  your  partner  in 
implementing  a  solution? 


THE  SYBASE  APPROACH 


We  always  embrace  the  technologies 
and  product  standardization  of  your 
environment.  So  we  can  extend  the 
Anti-Money  Laundering  and  Bank 
Secrecy  Act  investments  you  have 
already  made.  And  we  always  make 
our  solution  work  for  your  people. 

Having  tuned  our  PATRIOTeompliance 
Solution  to  your  environment,  we  then 
implement,  rigorously  test  (to  the  very 
exacting  standards  we  developed  to 


across  applications  and  data  stores, 
internal  and  external  communications, 
management  of  the  investigation 
process,  maintenance  of  search  and 
investigation  histories  and,  of  course, 
reporting  and  presentations. 

Tying  everything  together  is  the  Sybase 
Business  Process  Integrator  (BPI)  Suite 
and  an  array  of  adapters  (F.I.X.,  SWIFT, 
Flat  Files,  database,  CICS,  and  others) 
so  you  can  retrieve  and  present 


Our  approach  leverages  all  the  knowledge 
and  capabilities  we've  developed  over 
nearly  20  years  of  managing  information, 
application  and  process  integration. 


Our  new  Sybase  PATRIOTeompliance 
Solution  helps  you  satisfy  the  many 
integration  requirements  of  the  USA 
PATRIOT  Act  by  implementing  a  totally 
automated  process  for  filtering  your 
customers,  employees  and  suppliers 
against  known  suspects,  and  then  for 
continuously  monitoring  their  future 
activities.  Our  solution  is  operationally 
unobtrusive,  secure  and  cost-effective. 

THE  FIRST  STEP 


Our  first  step  is  a  Business  Requirements 
Assessment  that  helps  determine  your 
organization's  unique  needs. 

We  work  with  you  to  understand  your 
front  and  back  office  infrastructure. 

The  Software 
Integration  Company 

We  can  help  you  integrate  all  the 
disparate  data  and  business  applications 
running  in  your  enterprise  and  extend 
them  to  any  location  in  the  world: 
platforms,  application  servers, 
components,  databases,  applications, 
processes,  integration  brokers,  even 
mobile/wireless  solutions.  By  choosing 
Sybase,  you  can  preserve  and  extend, 
your  existing  infrastructure  investments, 
avoid  proprietary  traps,  and  improve 
efficiency  across  the  enterprise. 

v _ \ _ 


SYBASE  PATRIOTeompliance  SOLUTION 
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CORE  APPLICATIONS/SERVICES  Et  ASSOCIATED  INFORMATION  REPOSITORIES 


including  correspondent,  clearing  and  settlement 
including  specific  account  holder  information 

This  is  a  typical  architecture  for  a  depository  financial  institution.  It  can  be  easily  modified  to  fit  your  environment. 


earn  ISO  9001  /TickIT  Certification)  and 
deploy  the  solution. 


demographic  and  transaction  information 
from  your  core  systems.'  v 


Simultaneously,  we  are  training  your 
key  users  and  administrators.  So  when 
our  work  is  done,  yours  can  go  on. 

IN  THE  END  IT  LOOKS  LIKE  THIS 

Every  solution  will  obviously  be  unique. 
But  typically,  you'll  find  a  secure  front- 
end  employing  the  Sybase  Enterprise 
Portal,  with  pre-built  capabilities  for  list, 
filter  and  rules  management,  searches 


We  have  the  tools  and  skills  you  need 
to  be  in  compliance  before  October. 

We  can  help  you  get  started  now  at 
www.sybase.com/integrationsolutions. 

i  Sybase 

Information  Anywhere" 


The  USA  PATRIOT  Act  contains  strong  measures  to  prevent,  detect  and  prosecute  terrorism  and  international  money  laundering,  greatly 
expanding  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  old  laws.  Broadly  stated,  the  act  requires  that  financial  institutions  know  their  customers  and, 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  their  customers'  customers.  Compliance  for  bankers  and  securities  dealers  is  required  by  October  2002. 
Non-compliance  could  involve  costly  civil  and  criminal  penalties. 

©2002  Sybase,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


BETTER  WHEN  EVERYTHING  WORKS  TOGETHER. 
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INTEGRATION 


Marching  in  Sync 


INTEGRATION  IS  DIFFICULT  in  the  best 
of  circumstances.  When  you’re  the  U.S. 
Joint  Forces  Command  (JFCOM)  and 
your  integration  project  involves  four 
branches  of  the  military  and  dozens  of 
government  agencies,  it’s  an  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  challenge. 

It  helps  when  the  mandate  for  integra¬ 
tion  comes  from  the  U.S.  secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  head  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  CIO-1 00  honoree  JFCOM  began  its 
multipronged  approach  in  1998,  when  the 
secretary  of  Defense  issued  a  charter  man¬ 
dating  interoperability  among  the  military 
branches.  First,  JFCOM  created  a  governing 
body  and  drafted  system  standards  to  which 
all  branches  must  adhere.  The  goal  of  the 
project,  says  David  Ozolek,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  joint  experimentation  for  JFCOM, 
was  to  create  a  rapid  response  capability  in 
which  all  branches  of  the  military  commu- 


STATS  HOT 


$37.1  billion  Federal  government’s  expenditures 

on  IT  and  IT  services  this  year. 

$63.3  billion  Anticipated  federal  government 

expenditures  on  IT  and  IT  services  for  the  year  2007.  Most 
of  that  $63.3  billion  spent  in  2007  (nearly  70  percent) 
will  go  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
Treasury,  NASA,  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  they  focus  on  homeland 
security  and  e-government  projects. 

SOURCE:  INPUT.  A  CHANTILLY.  VA. -BASED  RESEARCH  COMPANY 


nicate  via  integrated  systems. 

“The  Department  of  Defense 
has  a  history  of  problems  with 
interoperability,”  Ozolek  says. 

“Our  initiative  has  been  more 
than  defining  a  set  of  systems.  It’s 
been  overhauling  the  culture 
within  the  DOD.”  It’s  no  secret 
the  four  branches  haven’t  worked 
together  well.  For  example,  if  a 
Navy  pilot  was  flying  over  a  group 
of  Marines  who  were  about  to  be 
ambushed,  the  pilot  couldn’t  warn 
them  because  the  Navy  plane’s 
radio  equipment  wasn’t  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  walkie-talkies  carried 
by  the  Marines.  The  same  went  for 
their  computer  systems. 

“Each  service  had  systems  developed  to 
meet  their  particular  needs,”  Ozolek  says. 
“It  made  us  less  effective  and  efficient.” 

JFCOM  has  estab¬ 
lished  three  approaches 
to  creating  a  joint  mili¬ 
tary  context.  The  first, 
called  Unified  Vision,  is  a 
coalition  of  military  bod¬ 
ies,  government  agencies, 
industry  leaders  and  aca¬ 
demics  whose  goal  is  to 
examine  new  technolo¬ 
gies  and  organizational 
structures,  and  reconcile 
the  needs  and  goals  of 


the  service  as  they  move  toward  interoper¬ 
ability.  JFCOM  then  changed  its  organiza¬ 
tional  structure.  The  Joint  Interoperability 
and  Integration  (JI&I)  structure  creates  and 
enforces  system  requirements,  says  Navy 
Captain  Alex  Urrutia,  deputy  director  of 
joint  interoperability  and  integration  at 
JFCOM.  JI&I  also  holds  the  purse  strings 
for  all  integration-related  expenses. 

Because  of  security  concerns,  JFCOM 
can’t  provide  details  on  the  new  standards, 
Ozolek  says,  but  he  can  say  they  are  exten¬ 
sive,  covering  everything  from  radios  to 
data  tags.  Now,  JFCOM  is  charged  with 
ensuring  all  new  and  existing  systems  meet 
interoperability  criteria. 

The  third  leg  of  the  project,  called  the 
Continued  on  Page  28 
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Home  Depot  and  other  retail  chains  are  rolling  out 
self-service  checkout  kiosks  like  the  one  above. 


Marching  in  Sync 

Continued,  from  Page  26 

Interoperability  Technology  Demonstration 
Center  (ITDC),  is  scheduled  for  completion 
in  2003.  The  ITDC  will  be  the  testing  arena 
for  systems,  software  and  procedures  to 
ensure  compliance  with  JI&I  standards. 
Eventually,  the  ITDC  will  set  the  standards. 

Another  concept  called  Rapid  Decisive 
Operations  (RDO)  is  now  being  used  in 
Afghanistan.  RDO  involves  networked 
command  that  lets  all  military  personnel 
communicate  and  collaborate  under  a 
central  command  post.  “It  took  us  eight 
months  to  build  up  ground  forces  and  plan 
for  Desert  Storm,”  Ozolek  recalls.  “Within 
the  RDO  structure,  when  the  U.S.  went  to 
Afghanistan,  we  had  amassed  and  deployed 
troops  to  the  area  and  had  significant 
enemy  contact  within  three  weeks.” 

Getting  the  four  branches  to  agree  to 
work  together  was  difficult,  Ozolek 
says.  What  finally  convinced  them  was  a 
chilling  projection  devised  to  anticipate 
the  circumstances  of  the  next  major  con¬ 
flict.  The  scenario  involved  domestic  ter¬ 
rorist  attacks  by  extremist  Middle  Eastern 
groups  that  escalated  into  a  foreign  inva¬ 
sion.  “After  Sept.  11,  they  were  totally 
convinced,  and  we  were  able  to  deploy  to 
the  Middle  East  as  one  military  force, 
rather  than  four  disparate  groups,” 
Ozolek  says.  -Simone  Kaplan 


RETAIL 

Check  This  Out 

IT  SEEMS  LIKE  anyone  shop¬ 
ping  at  Home  Depot  always 
spends  $25  more  than  they 
planned  by  grabbing  last 
minute  items  while  waiting  in 
line  at  the  register.  All  that 
may  change  in  the  near  future. 

Home  Depot  has  joined  sev¬ 
eral  grocery  chains  in  pilot¬ 
ing  self-service  checkouts  in 
nine  of  its  1,400  stores.  Using 
the  self-service  stations,  cus¬ 
tomers  scan  and  pay  for  their 
items  at  the  kiosk. 

The  technology  isn’t  new — 
it  has  been  around  since  the 
late  1980s — but  in  the  past 
year  there  has  been  an  explo¬ 
sion  in  the  number  of  installations.  Kmart 
and  Shaw’s  Supermarkets  have  both  rolled 
out  installations  of  FastLane  technology 
from  NCR  in  several  of  their  stores.  “These 
machines  don’t  take  sick  days;  they  don’t 
have  good  days  and  bad  days,”  says  Mike 
Webster,  vice  president  of  NCR  FastLane 
in  Atlanta.  Webster  says  a  typical  installa¬ 
tion  of  four  units  and  one  attendant  sta¬ 
tion  is  less  than  $100,000.  He  says  his 
customers  see  payback  in  terms  of  man¬ 


aged  labor  savings  in  12  to  18  months. 
NCR  is  one  of  two  vendors  piloting  Home 
Depot’s  installation. 

“The  consumer  believes  that  he  is  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  store  faster;”  says  Webster. 
That  is  one  selling  point  of  the  self-service 
checkouts.  Other  benefits  include  privacy 
for  customers  purchasing  sensitive  or  per¬ 
sonal  items  and  redeployment  of  cashiers 
to  help  out  in  other  parts  of  the  store. 

-Tom  Wailgum 


COMMERCE  INTEGRATION 


The  Prodigal  Dotcom  Spinoffs  Return 


IT’S  A  THEOREM  FROM  DOTCOM  HISTORY:  That  which  a 
retailer  spins  off  must  eventually  return  to  the  parent  company 
or  crumble  from  its  own  lack  of  success.  That  was  one  of  Marco 
lansiti’s  principal  findings  when  he  studied  30  national  brick- 
and-mortar  retailers  that  launched  online  ventures,  lansiti,  a 
Harvard  Business  School  professor  (and  an  expert  consulted 
for  the  CIO-lOO  issue),  together  with  PhD  student  George 
Westerman,  conducted  the  study  for  five  years  and  saw  that 
21  of  the  retailers  eventually  reintegrated  those  ventures  back 
into  the  company,  and  the  other  nine  shut  down. 

"If  you’re  a  big  business,  the  only  way  you’re  going  to  do 
anything  material  to  your  bottom  line  is  to  do  something  inte¬ 
grated.  A  startup  takes  a  long  time  to  grow,”  lansiti  says. 


And  who  had  time  to  wait  during  the  Internet  boom?  Take 
two  examples  from  the  study,  CVS  and  Walgreens,  lansiti  says 
CVS  got  into  e-commerce  early  by  acquiring  a  company  and 
keeping  it  separate.  It  operated  that  way  for  quite  a  while,  and 
in  the  early  days  had  good  success  in  wrapping  up  traffic,  he 
says.  Eventually  though,  CVS  ended  up  changing  course  and 
integrating  its  online  venture  with  headquarters. 

Walgreens  designed  its  online  efforts  to  work  with  existing  busi¬ 
ness  processes  and  was  able  to  coordinate  in-store  promotions 
with  online  sales  events.  "Those  synergies  are  crucial,"  lansiti  says. 

The  lesson?  Structure  e-commerce  spinoffs  “so  you  can 
integrate  with  existing  systems  because  that’s  [eventually] 
what  will  happen,”  he  says.  -Late  Low 
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The  Integrated  Bookshelf 

FOUR  WORDS—  application,  enterprise,  integration  and  systems— are  the  building 
blocks  of  the  titles  for  a  wide  array  of  books  about  integration,  the  theme  of  this  year’s 
CIO-IOO.  Here  are  six. 


Enterprise  Application 
Integration 

By  William  A.  Ruh,  Francis  X.  Maginnis 

and  William  J.  Brown 

John  Wiley  &Sons,  2001,  $29.99 

Everything  you  ever  wanted  to  know  about 
enterprise  application  integration  but  were 
afraid  to  ask.  This  integration  primer  pro¬ 
vides  a  complete,  practical  guide  for  those 
who  must  decide  when  to  apply  EAI  and 
then  select  the  appropriate  technology. 
Starting  with  a  basic  definition  of  middle¬ 
ware,  the  book  moves  on  to  describe  the 
business  drivers  behind  EAI  and  provide 
details  of  various  EAI  approaches.  Readers 
can  then  apply  this  knowledge  to  learn  how 
to  put  together  an  enterprise  architecture. 
Enterprise  Application  Integration  also 
helps  the  reader  make  sense  of  the  EAI  ven¬ 
dor  landscape.  -Susannah  Patton 


Enterprise 

Application  Integration 


By  David  S.  Linthicum 
Addison-Wesley,  2000,  $ 39.95 

As  the  title  suggests,  this  book  offers  a 
thorough  examination  of  enterprise  appli¬ 
cation  integration  strategies  and  technolo¬ 
gies,  with  a  stronger  focus  on  the  different 
technology  solutions.  The  author  first 
defines  EAI  and  makes  the  business  case 
for  integration.  He  then  looks  at  EAI  from 
different  operational  levels  and  covers  the 
different  technologies  that  companies  can 


apply  to  enterprisewide  integration.  There 
are  also  chapters  devoted  specifically  to 
applying  PeopleSoft  and  SAP  to  enterprise 
integration  initiatives.  -Lafe  Low 

Enterprise  Integration: 

An  Architecture  for  Enterprise 
Application  and  Systems  Integration 

By  Fred  A.  Cummins 

John  Wiley  &Sons,  2002,  $44.99 

Three  groups — managers,  enterprise  archi¬ 
tects  and  system  designers — are  addressed 
in  this  guidebook.  It  begins  with  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  current  technology  landscape, 
then  defines  the  objectives  of  integration 
and  describes  a  general  architecture  for 
integration.  Key  integration  technologies 
are  discussed,  including  messaging,  com¬ 
ponent-based  application  development, 
XML,  workflow  management,  Web  access 
and  Web  services,  and  system  security.  The 
softer  side  of  integration  is  not  neglected, 
however,  with  sections  being  devoted  to 
such  topics  as  managing  change,  consoli¬ 
dating  IS  management  and  mitigating  risk. 

-Carol  Zarrow 

Enterprise  Systems 
Integration,  2nd  ed. 

Edited  by  Judith  M.  Myerson 
CRC  Press,  2002,  $79.95 

This  integration  omnibus  casts  a  wide  net  in 
its  60  chapters,  each  about  a  dozen  pages 
long  and  focused  on  a  single  issue  or  tech¬ 
nology.  The  contributors  are  a  mix  of  tech¬ 
nologists  and  management  consultants,  and 
their  essays  are  grouped  into  11  topical 
sections,  for  example,  integration  drivers, 
component-based  development,  ERP,  and 
project  and  systems  management.  Enterprise 
resource  planning  gets  slightly  more  atten¬ 
tion  (nine  chapters  and  the  book’s  two 
appendixes)  than  do  other  topics  (four  to  six 
chapters).  -C.Z. 


Mission  Critical: 


Realizing  the  Promise  of 
Enterprise  Systems 

By  Thomas  H.  Davenport 

Harvard  Business  School  Press,  2000,  $29.95 

Companies  large  and  small  are  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  pf  dollars  to  install 
mammoth  software  systems  that  promise 
to  link  every  aspect  of  the  business  in  real¬ 
time.  But  in  order  to  gain  business  bene¬ 
fits,  argues  Mission  Critical ,  companies 
must  treat  the  implementations  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  initiative,  not  a  technical  one.  Daven¬ 
port  provides  an  extensive  description  of 
the  pros  and  cons  of  enterprise  systems, 
including  case  studies  of  successful  and  less 
successful  implementations.  -S.P. 

Technology  Integration: 

Making  Critical  Choices  in  a 
Dynamic  World 

By  Marco  lansiti 

Harvard  Business  School  Press,  1 997,  $35 

In  this  book  based  on  his  extensive  stud¬ 
ies  of  major  technology  companies, 
author  and  Harvard  Business  School  Pro¬ 
fessor  Marco  lansiti  looks  at  the  levels  of 
technology  and  process  integration 
involved  in  product  development.  The 
choices  of  which  technologies  are  inte¬ 
grated  with  each  other  and  how  they  are 
integrated  are  essential  decisions  in  deter¬ 
mining  a  successful  outcome.  By  examin¬ 
ing  the  technological,  procedural  and 
managerial  decisions  made  by  the  com¬ 
panies  involved  in  his  studies,  lansiti  pro¬ 
vides  a  clear  view  of  how  technology 
choices  and  their  application  fit  with  sen¬ 
sible  business  strategies.  -L.L. 
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Phoenix  Stories:  Other  Dotcom  Revivals 


Etoys.com  was  relaunched  after  being  bought  by  KB  Holdings 
Boo.com  was  reincarnated  as  part  of  Fashionmall.com 
MotherNature  is  now  under  the  new  management  of  Naturalist.com 


Furniture.com:  The  Sequel 


expects  that  to  translate  to  one-  to 
two-week  delivery  times. 

This  time  around,  Furniture.com 
will  integrate  its  systems  with  its  part¬ 
ners’  back-office  systems  to  provide 
customers  with  real-time  inventory 
information,  online  order  tracking 
and  item  availability  information  by 
area  code.  Furniture.com’s  partner¬ 
ships  will  also  enable  wary  shoppers 
to  test-drive  couches  or  beds  at  any 
of  the  54  Seaman’s  stores  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  or  any  of 
Levitz’s  72  locations,  most  of  which 
are  in  California. 

Executives  say  they’re  looking  to 
partner  with  more  retail  chains. 
“They’re  scaling  methodically,”  says 
spokesman  Don  Goncalves.  “They’re 
looking  forward  to  proving  them¬ 
selves.”  One  wonders  if  they  can 
regain  the  1  million  former  users  and 
$22  million  in  revenue  once  attached 
to  the  Furniture.com  brand. 

-Stephanie  Overby 


A  YEAR  AND  A  HALF  after  clos¬ 
ing  its  virtual  doors  and  filing  for 
bankruptcy,  Furniture.com  is  once 
again  open  for  business.  Relaunching 
with  the  same  name,  but  under  dif¬ 
ferent  management,  the  new  Furni- 
ture.com,  based  in  Waltham,  Mass., 
is  eager  to  prove  that  it  learned  from 
its  earlier  e-commerce  mistakes.  The 
new  site  went  live  on  April  15. 

A  group  of  former  employees,  led 
by  President  Carl  Prindle,  purchased 
the  Fumiture.com  domain  name  and 
intellectual  property  last  October 
for  $1  million.  Prindle  and  company 
quickly  partnered  with  Woodbury, 


N.Y.-based  Seaman’s  Furniture  and 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. -based  Levitz  Fur¬ 
niture. 

Furniture.com’s  retail  partners  will 
provide  much  of  the  operational  back¬ 
bone  for  the  relaunched  e-commerce 
site.  Prindle  and  his  executive  team 
hope  that  will  resolve  many  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  delivery  issues  (like 
long  manufacturer  lead  times,  astro¬ 
nomical  delivery  costs,  lack  of  order 
tracking  and  no  inventory  visibility) 
that  plagued  it  the  first  time  around. 
Levitz  and  Seaman’s  bring  in-stock 
merchandise  and  a  robust  delivery 
system  to  the  table.  Furniture.com 


ONLINE  TRANSACTIONS 

MasterCard  vs.  PayPal 

MASTERCARD  INTERNATIONAL  RECENTLY  imposed  a 
deadline  (originally  May  1,  but  that  has  reportedly  been 
extended)  on  its  member  institutions  to  comply  with  rules  aimed 
at  protecting  consumers  from  unscrupulous  Internet  merchants. 
The  credit  card  giant  says  it  is  merely  enforcing  its  rules;  that  it's 
wary  of  merchants  that  link  consumers  to  websites  that  aggre¬ 
gate  transactions,  then  process  them  through  MasterCard  with¬ 
out  identifying  the  merchant. 

That  declaration  surprised  one  of  the  more  popular  payment 
services.  Executives  at  PayPal,  which  has  nearly  16  million 
users  and  relies  on  eBay  transactions  for  about  60  percent  of 
its  business,  say  they  have  been  doing  business  with  both 
MasterCard  and  Visa  for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  "and 
brought  them  millions  of  dollars  in  transaction  volume,”  says 
Vince  Sollitto,  spokesman  for  Mountain  View,  Calif.-based 
PayPal.  He  says  both  companies  are  trying  to  agree  on  rules  to 


govern  transactions  processed  through  PayPal,  and  PayPal  is 
still  processing  MasterCard  transactions. 

It  could  be  in  both  parties’  interests  to  resolve  the  conflict: 
PayPal  is  so  popular  with  eBay  users  that  the  San  Jose,  Calif.-based 
online  auctioneer  last  month  agreed  to  acquire  PayPal  for  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion  in  stock.  EBay  plans  to  keep  PayPal  as  a  separate  brand. 

According  to  the  Internet  Fraud  Complaint  Center  (a  partner¬ 
ship  between  the  FBI  and  the  National  White  Collar  Crime 
Center),  Internet  auction  fraud  was  the  most  commonly  reported 
online  offense  in  2001,  accounting  for  43  percent  of  16,775  com¬ 
plaints.  Although  the  threat  of  auction  fraud  is  real,  Avivah  Litan, 
an  analyst  at  Stamford,  Conn. -based  Gartner,  thinks  MasterCard 
is  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  turf  war.  Litan  says  both  Master- 
Card  and  Visa  have  initiatives  in  the  works  that  will  eventually 
compete  in  the  peer-to-peer  payment  space  dominated  by 
PayPal  prior  to  its  acquisition  by  eBay,  "That’s  sort  of  the  unspo¬ 
ken  dynamic  behind  ail  of  this,”  Litan  says.  "The  truth  is  the  P2P 
payments  are  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  [MasterCard’s]  overall  busi¬ 
ness,  but  it's  growing  so  much  it  becomes  a  threat  to  both  Visa 
and  MasterCard.”  -JonSurmacz 
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{ADVANCED  WIRELESS  FOR  THE  ADVANCED  ENTERPRISE.} 


WHERE  THE  CIO  SEES 

STREAMS  OF  WIRELESS  DATA, 

THE  CFO  SEES 

A  RISE  IN  PRODUCTIVITY. 


Let’s  face  it.  What’s  important  about  wireless  data  is  what  you  do  with  it.  So,  when  Werner  Enterprises  needed 
access  to  critical  business  data  for  their  6,700  person  mobile  workforce,  QUALCOMM  delivered.  Our  wireless 
technology  allowed  them  to  track  customer  order  status,  process  claims,  conduct  electronic  funds  transfers,  and 
check  payroll  information.  So,  now  when  CIOs  brag  about  their  powerful  new  technology,  CFOs  can  actually 
get  excited,  too.  To  learn  how  mobile  data  can  help  your  company  prosper,  visit  www.qualcomm.com/enterprise. 

Qualco/ww 
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Washington  Watch 

C  y  Edited  by  Elana  Varon 


All  Together  for  Broadband 


FOR  MANY  CIOS,  implementing  their 
company’s  wide  area  networks  with  broad¬ 
band — the  superfast  data  transmission 
service  available  from  DSL  and  cable 
Internet  technology — would  be  cheaper 
and  less  complicated  than  laying  a  dedi¬ 
cated  T1  or  T3  pipe.  Neither  high-speed 
service  is  available  nationwide,  however, 
forcing  CIOs  with  offices  in  nonurban 
locales  to  either  pay  through  the  nose  or 
ignore  users’  requests  for  faster  access. 

Now,  after  years  of  debating  whether  the 
government  should  help  the  infrastructure 
along,  lawmakers  and  the  White  House 
finally  agree  there  should  be  a  national  pol¬ 
icy  to  promote  broadband  service.  But  they 
can’t  agree  on  how  to  do  it. 

A  House  bill  by  Rep.  William  Tauzin  (R- 
La.),  chairman  of  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  and  Rep.  John 
Dingell  (D-Mich.),  the  panel’s  top  Democ¬ 


rat,  would  end  most  regulation  of  the 
telecommunications  and  cable  industries  in 
exchange  for  deploying  broadband  nation¬ 
wide  by  2007.  That  bill  passed  the  House 
last  year  and  is  favored  by  major  U.S. 
telecommunications  and  cable  companies. 

In  the  Senate,  Sen.  Ernest  Hollings  (D- 
S.C.),  chairman  of  the  Commerce  and  Sci¬ 
ence  Committee,  would  rather  give  tax 
credits  to  the  cable  and  telecom  companies 
that  expand  their  broadband  coverage. 
Most  independent  Internet  service  providers, 
which  contend  any  deregulation  will  create 
new  cable  and  telecommunications  monop- 


olies,  prefer  Hollings’s  approach. 

Stepping  into  the  breach  is  TechNet,  a 
lobbyist  for  such  heavyweight  technology 
companies  as  3Com,  Cisco  and  Microsoft. 
TechNet  wants  both  deregulation  and  tax 
breaks — and  has  President  Bush’s  ear. 
Bush  told  technology  executives  in  June 
that  if  Congress  can’t  agree,  he’ll  push  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission’s 
plan,  which — surprise,  surprise — reflects 
TechNet’s  agenda. 

Because  TechNet  also  has  lots  of  support 
among  Democrats,  its  proposals  have  a 
good  chance  to  prevail.  Any  action  would 
be  good  news  for  CIOs,  for  whom  faster, 
cheaper  Internet  access  would  become  less 
of  a  pipe  dream.  -Ben  Worth en 


Don’t  Hold  Your  Breath  for  Wireless 

HERE’S  ANOTHER  REASON  to  move  cautiously  when  deploying  wide  area 
wireless  applications:  There  isn’t  enough  bandwidth  for  cheap,  reliable  wireless 
data  services.  So  says  David  Hoover,  an  analyst  who  covers  wireless  for  the 
Washington,  D.C. -based  Precursor  Group.  And  there  isn’t  likely  to  be  enough 
until  the  government  provides  the  nation’s  wireless  carriers  with  additional 
frequencies  they  can  use  to  offer  these  services. 

But  thanks  to  a  last  minute  act  of  Congress  in  June,  the  major  wireless  carriers 
won  postponement  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission’s  June  19 
auction  of  broadcast  frequency  spectrums.  The  carriers  didn't  want  to  bid  on  the 
frequencies  up  for  auction  because  they’re  still  being  used  by  television  stations. 
The  conversion  of  TV  stations  to  high-definition  digital  technology— which  was 
supposed  to  be  complete  by  2006— is  years  behind  schedule.  “It  is  hard  to  do 
business  if  you  have  to  pay  $2  billion  for  a  spectrum  [license]  and  then  negotiate 
to  get  a  squatter  out,’’  says  Kimberly  Kuo  of  the  Washington,  D.C.-based  Cellular 
Telecommunications  and  Internet  Association. 

The  postponement  spared  the  FCC  the  embarrassment  of  an  unattended 
auction  but  more  important  gave  the  agency  license  to  decide  how  to  get  lots  of 
small,  independent  television  stations  to  invest  in  digital  technology.  It's  not 
clear  how  quickly  the  FCC  will  take  action.  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  (R-Ala.)  won  a 
provision  in  the  bill  that  rescheduled  the  auction  for  September,  but  there’s  little 
evidence  that  a  solution  can  be  found  that  quickly. 

Until  one  is,  companies  (particularly  those  with  a  mobile  workforce)  lose. 
Wireless  carriers  will  keep  prices  for  data  services  high,  and  without  adequate 
network  capacity,  exchanging  data  is  at  best  a  risky  proposition.  -B.  W. 
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Pinpoint  suppliers  who  enhance  ■ 
the  health  of  your  bottom  line? 

And  track  market  trends  (and  threats)  ■ 
that  will  impact  your  future? 


SAS  is  all  you  need  to  know. 

Only  SAS  creates  intelligence  across  your 
enterprise,  enabling  decision  makers  to  move 
forward  with  confidence  and  clarity. 

■  Build  more  profitable  relationships  with 
your  customers,  suppliers  and  employees. 

■  Create  sustainable  competitive  advantage. 

■  Monitor  how  your  enterprise  is  doing 
right  now. . .  and  predict  where  it’s  headed. 

Find  out  why  99  of  the  FORTUNE  100  rely 
on  SAS  software,  a  new  generation  of  business 
intelligence.  Call  toll  free  1  866  270  5737  or 
visit  www.sas.com/intelligence 


The  Power  to  Know ™ 


jsas. 


How  can  you  identify  and  retain  ■ 
your  most  valuable  customers? 


SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  the  USA  and  other  countries.  ®  indicates  USA  registration. 
©  2002  SAS  Institute  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  49320US.0602 


trendlines 


ONLINE  EDUCATION 

Point,  Click— 
and  Save  a  Frog 


WHEN  LAURIE  WOLFF  REFUSED  to  cut  up 

an  earthworm  in  the  name  of  science  two 
years  ago,  the  straight-A  student  was  re¬ 
warded  with  a  C.  So  much  for  good  karma. 
This  spring,  Wolff,  who  just  completed  eighth 
grade  at  Elton  M.  Garrett  Middle  School 
in  Boulder  City,  Nev.,  convinced  her  local 
school  board  that  students  shouldn’t  be  forced 
to  dissect  animals  if  they  object  on  moral  or 
ethical  grounds — and  can  produce  a  note 
from  a  parent  or  guardian  to  prove  it. 

Thanks  to  a  plethora  of  virtual  dissection 


Froguts  is  the  first  true  virtual  online 
frog  dissection  If  you  cant  see  the 
button  above  you  will  need  to  get  the 
FLASH  8  plugin 


We  would  W.e  to 
gratefully 
acknowledge 
«<m8?uftwerk,s  for 
their  patronage  in 
allowing  us  to 
continue  our  services 
this  summer.  We 
encourage  you  to  yjjii 
this  amazing  site  and 
learn  so  much 
about  our  world. 


At  rights  retar\'»d  -Copyright  2001-3002 ©  Froguts.com 


. "" . . . . . 


.  jflBHHpnHn is 

To  get  under  the  skin  of  these  frog  dissection  sites,  check  out 

www-itg. tbl.gov/itg.hm.pg.docs/dissect/info.html 

curry.edschool.virginia.edu/go/frog/intro.htmi 

www.froguts.com/intro.html 


websites,  students  who 
want  to  be  kind  to  their 
web-footed  friends  can  learn 
all  about  frog  anatomy 
without  having  to  wield 
a  scalpel.  The  Lawrence 

Berkeley  National  Laboratory  offers  a  virtual  A  trip  to  www.froguts.com  yields  the 
frog  dissection  kit  that  lets  inquiring  minds  most  compelling  online  frog  dissection  expe- 
view  a  rotating  digitized  diagram  of  “Fluffy”  rience.  Visitors  click  and  drag  scalpels  and 
the  frog — with  or  without  skin — whose  scissors  along  cut  marks  to  open  skin  flaps 

organs  can  be  added  and  subtracted  at  will.  and  remove  organs.  As  they  come  out,  just- 

After  exploring  Fluffy  inside  and  out,  a  virtual  in-time  text  pops  up  to  explain  the  function 

frog  builder  kit  lets  vis-  of  each  organ.  High-quality  images  and 

itors  test  their  knowl-  sound  effects  (including  the  snip  of  scissors 

edge  of  frog  anatomy.  and  the  whoosh  of  pins  through  skin  flaps) 

Another  site  hosted  by  will  take  you  right  back  to  junior  high  biol- 

the  University  of  Vir-  ogy  class — sans  the  obnoxious  lab  partner 

ginia  offers  still  images  and  revolting  formaldehyde  fumes, 

and  digitized  video  of  -Alice  Dragoon 

pithed  frogs  being  dis¬ 
sected. 


WEB  TECHNOLOGIES 


GOVERNMENT  I.T. 

The  FBI  Gets  Its  CIO 


Be  Your  Own  Tour  Guide 

MUSEUMS  HAVE  LONG  SUFFERED  from  two  major  logistical  problems:  Space 
constraints  allow  only  a  small  portion  of  their  collection  to  be  displayed  at  once,  and  the 
Herculean  effort  of  building  and  rearranging  exhibits  makes  it  difficult  for  museums  to 
be  flexible  and  respond  to  current  events. 

To  combat  these  pernicious  problems,  Motivo,  a  Columbus,  Ohio-based  company, 
has  created  the  Configurable  Tour,  an  application  that  lets  visitors  log  on  to  a  museum's 
website  and  create  a  virtual  exhibit  based  on  their  particular  interests,  then  print  out  a 
map  to  guide  them  around  the  museum  floor. 

The  technology  helps  museums  turn  static  exhibit  artifacts  into  interactive  items 
that  visitors  can  see  in  multiple  contexts.  Robert  Abbott,  chief  creative  officer  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Motivo,  points  out  that  visitors  could  examine  a  simple  item  like  a  lightbulb  in 
many  different  lights  (pardon  the  pun),  depending  on  whether  they're  searching  for 
items  relating  to  Thomas  Edison,  hydroelectric  power  or  glass-blowing.  “The  tour  gives 
visitors  the  ability  to  investigate  and  recombine  artifacts  on  what  we  call  a  virtual  scav¬ 
enger  hunt,”  says  Abbott. 

And  as  you  might  expect,  the  application  can  work  with  any  kind  of  museum.  The 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  Library  for  the  Betterment  of  Humanity  in  Boston  plans  to  make  the 
Configurable  Tour  available  to  its  patrons  when  it  opens  in  September.  -Daintry  Duffy 


WHEN  THE  FBI  SET  OUT  TO  HIRE  a 

new  CIO,  the  agency  sought  someone 
who  had  political  savvy  and  financial 
know-how,  and  offered  the  chance  to 
help  in  the  war  on  terrorism.  The 
catch — the  pay  is  far  less  than  in  the 
private  sector.  (See  “Hero  Wanted, 
Cheap,”  at  www.cio.com/printlinks.) 

Perhaps  divine  inspiration  played  a 
part  in  the  search.  FBI  Director  Robert 
S.  Mueller  on  July  8  tapped  Darwin  A. 
John,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints’  top  IT  executive  since 
1990,  as  the  bureau’s  new  CIO. 

The  Salt  Lake  City-based  church  is 
renowned  for  its  Familysearch.org  web¬ 
site  that  lets  visitors  examine  their  geneal¬ 
ogy  from  a  database  of  900  million 
names.  Mueller  hopes  his  new  CIO  can 
bring  some  of  that  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  prowess  to  Washington. 
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“We  told  KPMG  Consulting: 
Texans  should  do  government 
business  online,  not  in  line.” 


"This  is  a  very  new  opportunity  in  government 
providing  services  on  the  Internet.  We  saw  this  as  a 
business  problem,  not  a  technology  problem. 

"So  we  created  a  solution  where  we  not  only  build 
and  manage  the  technology,  but  we  manage  the 
accounting,  finance,  marketing,  public  relations, 
customer  service,  and  translation  services. 

"We're  very  proud  to  have  just  had  our  5  millionth 
visit  to  TexasOnline. " 


"KPMG  Consulting  and  the  State  of  Texas  have  certainly 
hit  a  home  run  with  the  people  of  Texas.  In  90  days, 
we  provided  our  citizens  with  TexasOnline  ... 
establishing  our  place  in  the  market. 

"We've  lowered  the  transaction  cost  for  people  to  do 
their  government  business.  The  benefits  are  endless, 
and  we've  only  begun  to  scratch  the  surface." 


www.TexasOnline.com 


YOU  CAN  HEAR  THEIR  STORY  @  www.kpmgconsulting.com/results 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS:  STRATEGY  IMPLEMENTATION  RESULTS 


Consulting 


©2002  KPMG  Consulting,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  KPMG  Consulting,  Inc.  is  an  independent  consulting  company. 


(©server 


Linux®  ready  with  self-managing  features  for  every  e-business. 


Intel®  based  /  xSeries™ 

It’s  an  affordable  and  powerful 
combination  of  mainframe- 
inspired  reliability  and  smart 
systems  management  tools. 


UNIX®  /  pSeries™ 
Highly  available,  highly  affordable 
and  highly  coveted.  The  pSeries  is 
the  platform  of  choice  for  powerful 
UNIX  and  Linux  solutions. 


Midrange  /  iSeries™ 

Brings  easy-to-deploy,  plug  and 
play  e-business  to  your  business. 
Sophisticated  technology  that’s 
easy  to  manage  and  Linux  ready. 


Mainframe  /  2  Series* 
Maximum  reliability  maximum  power, 
maximum  flexibility.  Designed  for  up  to 
99.999%  uptime1  to  handle  the 
demands  of  today’s  e-businesses. 


Winning  through  server  consolidation.  Winnebago  Industries  lives  by  its  e-mail  system.  By  consolidating  its 
functions  onto  one  IBM  (©server  zSeries  running  Linux,  the  company  created  an  industrial-strength  e-mail 
system,  and  saved  on  software  licensing  fees  in  the  process.  For  a  complimentary  guide  on  server  consolidation, 

visitibm.com/eserver/winnebago  .  ja  ,  , 

(&P(/s/ness  ts  ihe.  <=**#€.  7i>  */ii. 


'Requires  Parallel  Sysplex*  environment.  All  numbers  and  results  reported  are  from  customer  sources.  This  customer  example  is  intended  as  an  illustration  only.  Costs  and  results  obtained  in  other  customer  environments 
will  vary  depending,  among  other  things,  on  individual  customer  configurations  and  conditions.  IBM,  the  e-business  logo,  e-business  is  the  game.  Play  to  win,  iSeries,  pSeries,  xSeries,  zSeries  and  Parallel  Sysplex  are 
trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Linux  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Linus  Torvalds.  Intel  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  The  Open  Group.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©  2002  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved 
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INTRODUCTION 


One  Company,  One  Customer  View 

That’s  certainly  the  case  at  MetLife,  the 
$32.5  billion  financial  services  conglomerate 
that  was  under  pressure  to  generate  and  de¬ 
monstrate  payback  on  all  of  its  many  recent 
acquisitions.  The  mandate  to  create  a  single 
customer  view — so  that  a  call  center  repre¬ 
sentative  could  see  a  consumer’s  retirement 
account,  and  health  and  auto  insurance  poli¬ 
cies — came  directly  from  Chairman  and  CEO 
Robert  H.  Benmosche.  “With  big  companies 
like  MetLife,  you  often  don’t  get  treated  as  a 
single  customer  of  the  organization,”  explains 
Tony  Candito,  CIO  of  MetLife’s  individual 
business  unit.  By  next  year,  they  will.  (See 
“Economies  of  Scale,”  Page  46.) 

At  MetLife,  executives  don’t  see  integra¬ 
tion  as  just  one  project  or  one  process.  Rather, 
it’s  the  backbone  of  the  business,  the  core 
strategy.  That  high-level  view  is  consistent 
throughout  the  list  of  CIO- 100  honorees. 

In  “Strategic  Alignment”  (Page  56),  com¬ 
panies  such  as  Staples  and  Dow  Chemical 
pledge  allegiance  to  long-term  integration 
goals.  Staples,  for  example,  has  integrated 


decision  to  commit  to  SAP’s  R/2  as  an  ERP 
standard  bore  fruit  when  it  took  only  one 
year  to  integrate  its  ERP  applications  with 
Union  Carbide’s  after  their  1999  merger. 

Mergers,  of  course,  provide  powerful 
impetus  for  the  integration  imperative.  It 
takes  a  deep  understanding  of  both  compa¬ 
nies’  IT  infrastructures  and  their  business 
priorities  to  execute  a  successful  integration 
across  differing  corporate  cultures  and 
between  disparate  systems.  It  also  takes 
someone  with  the  leadership  skills  to  put 
that  understanding  to  good  use. 

In  “Mergers  and  Acquisitions”  (Page  66), 
executives  from  companies  such  as  oil  giant 
BP  and  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  address  the 
responsibilities  of  both  parties  involved  in  a 
merger.  When  BP  and  Amoco  partnered  in  a 
$48  billion  merger  in  1998,  three  months  of 
negotiations  over  how  to  reconcile  the  two 
companies’  IT  strategies  and  systems  (BP 
outsourced  everything  from  application 
development  to  the  help  desk  while  Amoco 
kept  everything  in-house  on  a  gigantic  SAP 
platform)  had  achieved  precisely  nothing 


The  executive  suite  sees  integration 

as  a  business  imperative— not  as  one 
possible  strategy  among  several 
options  but  as  the  only  strategy. 


all  its  sales  channels  so  that  a  shopper  can 
visit  a  kiosk  in  aisle  A,  see  what’s  available 
both  in  store  and  online,  pay  for  it  there  and 
pick  it  up  or  have  it  delivered.  And  there’s  a 
reason  to  afford  customers  all  those  options: 
revenue.  “Our  most  profitable  customers  are 
those  who  use  the  full  range  of  the  way  we 
do  business,”  says  Staples  CIO  Paul  Gaffney. 

Taking  the  Lead 

Dow,  famous  for  its  early-adopter  ERP 
implementation  close  to  a  decade  ago,  has 
used  that  experience  as  the  foundation  for 
almost  all  its  IT  investments  and  as  the  tech¬ 
nology  enabler  for  its  growth  strategy.  Dow’s 


until  Phiroz  P.  Darukhanavala,  BP’s  vice 
president  and  CTO,  made  the  critical  decision 
to  outsource  most  IT  operations  and  retain 
only  the  core  of  Amoco ’s  SAP  ERP  system. 
Even  in  a  marriage  of  equals,  someone  must 
ultimately  take  responsibility  for  forging 
agreement. 

Show  Us  the  Value 

Integration  can  bring  a  company  closer  to 
its  customers  and  business  partners.  But  inte¬ 
gration  on  this  scale  costs  money.  Lots  of 
money.  And  money  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
funny  little  things  that  people  will  argue 
about.  “Return  on  Investment”  (Page  74) 


How  We 
Chose  the  1 00 

LOOKING  FOR  CREATIVITY  AND 
WISDOM,  ROBUSTNESS  AND  ROI, 
IMPACT  AND  LESSONS  LEARNED 

ur  first  step  was  to  open 
the  nominations  to  the 
business  world  at  large. 
We  designed  an  applica¬ 
tion  form  businesses  would  fill  out  to 
be  considered.  We  Complemented  the 
expected  applications  by  assembling  a 
panel  of  experts  (at  right),  aided  and 
abetted  by  a  gang  of  veteran  CIO  ed¬ 
itors  and  writers,  to  nominate  organi¬ 
zations  that  have  taken  significant 
steps  to  becoming  truly  integrated 
enterprises.  The  outside  nominations 
combined  with  the  nominations  from 
our  staff  and  experts  gave  us  a  list  of 
approximately  400  companies. 

Our  editors  and  writers  split  into 
teams  to  consider  each  entry.  Once  the 
teams  took  a  first  pass,  we  reassem¬ 
bled  to  review  every  application  that 
had  made  it  through  that  phase.  We 
debated  the  merits  of  each  company's 
integration  initiative:  the  creativity  and 
wisdom  that  went  into  the  solutions, 
the  robustness  of  the  technologies  em¬ 
ployed,  the  degree  of  ROI  achieved, 
the  impact  of  the  project  on  the  com¬ 
pany's  competitive  fitness,  the  lessons 
that  our  readers  could  derive. 

After  months  of  designing  the  appli¬ 
cation,  consulting  with  experts  both 
external  and  on  staff,  reading  hundreds 
of  entries  and  drilling  down  into  each 
company's  accomplishments,  we  would 
like  to  say: 

Congratulations  to  our  2002  CIO-1 00 
honorees,  and  thanks  to  all  the  enter¬ 
prises  that  submitted  applications. 

-L.L. 
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ur  panel  of  integration  experts  for  the  2002  CIO-1 00 
includes  representatives  from  academia,  analyst  firms 
and  consultancies.  During  the  course  of  preparing 
the  application  for  the  award,  we  consulted  with  our 
experts  for  their  thoughts  about  the  nature  of  the  application  and 
the  types  of  questions  that  we  should  ask.  Later  in  the  process,  we 
invited  our  experts  to  nominate  companies  they  felt  were  making 
significant  inroads  toward  enterprisewide  integration.  Finally,  as  we 
were  preparing  the  stories  for  the  CIO-1 00  issue,  we  spoke  with 
several  of  our  experts  as  resources. 


MARCCECERE 

Vice  President,  Research  Manager 

Information  Group 


ROB  FRAZZINI 
Principal 

Deloitte  Consulting 


STEPHEN  D.  HENDRICK 

Group  Vice  President  of  Application  Development  and 
Deployment  Research  ‘T.V  .  H 


MARCO  IANSITI 

Professor  of  Business  Administration 
at  the  Harvard  Business  School 
Author  of  Technology  Integration 


W  j 


WILLIAM  IVES 

Lead  for  the  Knowledge 
Management  and  Portals  Practice 

Accenture 


DAN  SH0LLER 

Vice  President 

Meta  Group 


shows  how  three  CIOs  successfully  won 
their  in-house  arguments  by  proving  that  the 
ROI  on  their  respective  integration  efforts 
justified  the  required  investments. 

For  example,  bank  holding  company 
National  City  replaced  its  one-at-a-time,  or 
point-to-point,  method  of  linking  legacy 
applications  with  a  reusable  enterprise  appli¬ 
cation  integration  tool.  The  cost:  about 
$10  million.  But  the  implementation  will 
mean  Executive  Vice  President  and  CIO 
James  Hughes  can  save  his  bank  almost 
$2  million  on  staff  programming  costs 
alone,  not  to  mention  providing  it  with  new 
capabilities  for  developing  fresh  products, 
thereby  generating  more  revenue. 

Reducing  the  need  to  pay  programmers 
for  customized  coding  is  a  vital  part  of  any 
successful  integration  strategy.  But  unless  the 
strategy  can  create  value  by  enabling  new 
products  and  services,  it  will  remain  tactical. 

“For  us,  integration  is  about  [connecting] 
with  our  main  customers  so  we  become 
invaluable,”  says  Irving  Tyler,  CIO  of 
Quaker  Chemical,  in  the  roundtable  discus¬ 
sion  “United  States  of  Integration,”  on  Page 
82.  “Then  they  are  willing  to  work  with  us 
on  the  basis  of  value,  as  opposed  to  price.” 

That  kind  of  approach  will  separate  the 
successful  companies  of  the  future  from  the 
also-rans,  says  Marco  Iansiti,  a  Harvard 
Business  School  professor  who  served  on 
an  advisory  panel  of  experts  for  the  CIO- 
100  Awards.  It  comes  to  this:  Integration  is 
not  an  option. 

“Business  is  becoming  the  art  of  managing 
assets  that  are  largely  outside  your  direct  con¬ 
trol — a  broadening  network  of  suppliers  that 
provides  you  with  what  you  need.  So  all  you 
have  left  is  the  integration  combination  that 
makes  the  business  run,”  Iansiti  says.  “If  you 
don’t  integrate  now,  you’re  going  to  later,  so 
you  might  as  well  think  about  it  now.” 

And  if  you  don’t,  chances  are  there  won’t 
be  a  later.  BE 
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Daniel  Cavanagh,  MetLife's  executive 
vice  president  in  charge  of  operations  and 
IT,  knew  big  changes  were  ahead  for  the 
company  when  it  began  its  enterprisewide 
integration  initiative. 


m 


Saddled  with  numerous  disparate  systems  after  an  aggressive 
acquisition  binge,  MetLife  needed  to  get  integrated  to  cash  in  on 
its  size  and  improve  customer  service.  Here's  how  it  did  it. 


THE  AUSTERE  BELL-AND-CLOCK  TOWER 
in  which  MetLife  makes  its  home  in 
Manhattan  has  been  dwarfed  by  other 
skyscrapers  since  its  completion  in  1909, 
but  it  remains  a  monument  in  the  Madison 
Square  Park  area.  It  looms  as  a  symbol  of 
the  nation’s  second  largest  insurer,  with 
$2.1  trillion  worth  of  insurance  in  force. 

Last  year,  the  MetLife  companies 
served  9  million  U.S.  households,  4.1 
million  customers  abroad,  and  64,000 
companies  and  institutions.  It  has  46,154 
employees,  and  last  year  it  amassed 
$32.5  billion  in  operating  revenue.  On 
the  technology  front,  the  company  has 
five  CIOs,  one  CTO  and  an  executive 
vice  president  of  technology  who  over¬ 
sees  them  all.  During  its  134-year  history, 
CIO- 100  honoree  MetLife  has  grown 


not  only  in  size  but  also  in  complexity, 
becoming  so  broad  that  Chuck  Johnston, 
vice  president  of  insurance  information 
strategies  at  Stamford,  Conn.-based  Meta 
Group,  describes  it  as  the  “GE  of  the 
insurance  industry.” 

Much  of  MetLife’s  scale  is  the  result  of 
its  aggressive  acquisition  strategy — it  has 
bought  everything  from  billion-dollar 
enterprises  to  distribution  channels  across 
all  its  lines  of  business.  Because  of  its  rapid 
expansion,  MetLife  was  saddled  with  a 
plethora  of  disparate  systems  and  pro¬ 
cesses — in  addition  to  its  own  legacy  sys¬ 
tems,  some  already  decades  old.  In  1998, 
a  new  CEO,  Robert  H.  Benmosche,  came 
on  board  looking  to  transform  the  com¬ 
pany’s  reputation  as  a  staid  insurance 
company  to  that  of  a  nimble,  full-service 
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financial  services  firm.  To  that  end,  he  had 
MetLife  look  at  its  millions  of  customers 
from  an  enterprisewide  perspective  and  start 
taking  advantage  of  its  enormity  to  cut 
expenses.  At  the  same  time,  MetLife  execu¬ 
tives  decided  to  take  the  company  public, 
meaning  it  needed  to  respond  to  public¬ 
reporting  requirements  dictated  by  the  Secu¬ 
rities  and  Exchange  Commission.  All  these 
changes  meant  one  thing  for  MetLife’s  tech¬ 
nology  team — it  was  time  to  get  integrated. 

Daniel  J.  Cavanagh  knew  big  changes 
were  ahead  when  he  took  over  as  executive 
vice  president  in  charge  of  operations  and 
information  technology  in  March  1999. 
Appointed  by  Benmosche,  he  was  given  a 
$990  million  budget.  “We  knew  we  were 
going  public  in  a  year.  And  we  knew  we 
were  doing  it  very  rapidly,”  Cavanagh  says. 
“So  no  one  was  taken  by  surprise.” 

The  message  from  “the  chairman,”  as 
most  of  the  IT  execs  call  Benmosche,  was 
that  the  IT  staffs  supporting  MetLife’s  busi¬ 
ness  units  needed  to  rein  in  the  subsidiaries 
so  that  the  huge  insurer  could  start  reaping 
economies  of  scale.  “When  MetLife  started 
testing  its  value  proposition  with  the  Street, 
the  big  sentiment  was  that  it’s  time  to  har¬ 
vest  some  of  that  scale  you’ve  got,”  says 
Tony  Candito,  senior  vice  president  and 
CIO  of  MetLife’s  individual  business  unit. 
“At  that  point,  everything  changed.” 

Cavanagh  began  by  “integrating”  his  five 
business  unit  CIOs  and  his  CTO  into  an  IT 
governance  board.  They  meet  monthly  to  dis¬ 
cuss  IT  and  integration  strategy  and  specific 
projects,  both  enterprisewide  and  within  each 
business  unit,  and  they’ve  had  more  than 
enough  to  fill  their  agenda. 

Follow  the  Financials 

The  first  integration  task  for  MetLife  was 
getting  its  financial  house  in  order.  That  fell 
to  Peggy  Fechtmann,  senior  vice  president, 
CIO  of  corporate  systems  and  chief  e-busi- 
ness  officer.  Even  after  the  IPO  in  April  2000, 
its  financial  processes  and  systems  remained 
siloed.  Different  subsidiaries  sent  financial 


information  to  MetLife’s  comptroller  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  in  different  ways — by  FedEx, 
mail  or  e-mail — making  it  largely  a  manual 
job  to  close  the  books  each  quarter.  “It’s 
comical  in  hindsight,  but  it  certainly  wasn’t 
comical  then,”  Fechtmann  says. 

Her  first  step  toward  standardizing  and 
integrating  financial  systems  was  to  form  a 
steering  committee  of  IT  executives  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  business  partners  to  discuss  the  finan¬ 
cial  processes  of  MetLife  and  its  subsidiaries. 
They  knew  they  needed  general  ledger, 
accounts  payable  and  asset  management 
capabilities,  and  they  planned  to  go  with 
packaged  software.  “We  have  a  lot  less  peo¬ 
ple  doing  hard-core  coding,  and  a  lot  more 
people  doing  package  implementation,”  says 
Fechtmann.  “We’re  more  systems  integra¬ 
tors  than  anything.”  They  looked  at  Oracle, 
PeopleSoft  and  SAP  before  choosing  People- 
Soft.  “There  was  an  exhaustive  analysis,  but 
there  was  a  slight  bias  toward  PeopleSoft 
because  Met  had  implemented  PeopleSoft  for 
HR  in  1995,”  explains  Fechtmann.  MetLife 
committed  $80  million  over  two  years  for 
PeopleSoft’s  Enterprise  Profitability  Man¬ 
agement  (EPM)  package. 

Next,  Fechtmann  created  a  rollout  plan. 
First  was  the  MetLife  company,  or  Mother 
Met  as  Fechtmann  calls  it,  which  was  con¬ 
verted  in  April.  Several  smaller  subsidiaries 
moved  over  in  May,  and  several  midsize 
subsidiaries,  such  as  MetLife  Securities,  in 
June.  MetLife  Auto  and  Home  is  slated  for 
the  third  quarter.  After  that  come  the  larger 
acquisitions — New  England  Financial  and 
General  American  Financial — in  the  fourth 
quarter,  where  there  is  sure  to  be  a  “fair 
amount  of  pain,”  says  Fechtmann. 

Fechtmann  and  the  committee  allow  no 
more  than  5  percent  customization  of  code — 
a  conservative  choice  based  on  a  lesson 

cio.com  How  did  they  do  it?  Talk 

to  three  top  members  of  MetLife’s  tech 
team  from  Aug.  15  to  Aug.  31.  Go  to 
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learned  the  hard  way.  Five  years  earlier,  one 
of  her  predecessors  had  implemented  the 
PeopleSoft  HR  system  with  more  than 
40  percent  customization.  “Every  year,  there 
are  patches  and  upgrades,”  says  Fechtmann. 
She  is  “painfully  de-customizing”  the  Peo¬ 
pleSoft  platform  (working  with  consultants 
from  KPMG  Consulting  and  outsourcer 
Cognizant)  to  upgrade  to  version  8.3. 

After  the  vendor,  rollout  and  customiza¬ 
tion  choices  came  the  hard  part.  Every 
Thursday,  Fechtmann  flew  to  Tampa  to  fos¬ 
ter  a  close  working  relationship  with  her 
business  partner,  MetLife’s  comptroller,  and 
representatives  from  Met’s  subsidiaries. 
“There  would  be  painful  meetings  where  we 
would  do  account  mapping,”  Fechtmann,  a 
former  accountant,  recalls  with  a  grimace. 
“New  England  Financial’s  comptroller 
would  say,  ‘We  have  500  general  ledger 
accounts,  and  this  is  how  we  normally  post 
our  stuff.’  MetLife’s  comptroller  would  say, 
‘Well,  we  do  it  this  way.’” 

The  IT  governance  board  came  to  the  con¬ 
sensus  that  decisions  such  as  those  would  be 
made  based  on  the  greatest  overall  benefit, 
rather  than  simply  going  the  MetLife  way. 
“We  weren’t  going  to  say,  ‘Well,  this  is  the 
way  we  do  it,  and  you  have  to  comply,’”  says 
Fechtmann.  “So  we  went  account  by  account 
and  figured  out  how  we  were  going  to  do  it. 
[We]  really  had  to  reengineer  the  business 
processes.  [We]  were  really  trying  to  define  a 
new  model  of  how  to  do  business.” 

The  process  was  tedious  and  troublesome. 
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“You  run  into  both  business  process  angst 
and,  quite  frankly,  cultural  angst,”  Fechtmann 
explains.  “Old  habits  die  hard.  People  say, 
‘Well,  this  is  the  way  we’ve  always  done  it,’ 
and  change  can  be  difficult.”  Add  to  that  the 
impending  loss  of  jobs  in  subsidiaries  that  had 
their  own  accounting  departments  (that  work 
would  soon  be  centralized  within  MetLife), 
and  the  tension  grew.  “It  became  much  more 
a  job  of  using  your  influencing  skills  to  get 
everyone  to  figure  out  the  best  way  to  do 
things  going  forward,”  she  says.  “The  good 
thing  was  that  we  had  a  really  great  partner¬ 
ship  between  IT  and  the  business.  I  know  that 
can  sound  like  a  cliche,  but  I  mean  it  sincerely. 
That’s  how  we  got  through  it.” 

MetLife  and  most  of  its  subsidiaries  have 
made  the  transition  to  the  PeopleSoft  EPM 
system  and  have  begun  to  trust  the  numbers 
it  generates.  The  next  step  is  encouraging 
business  partners  to  use  it  for  financial 
analysis  and  business  planning. 


One  View 

Besides  going  public,  other  big  changes  at 
MetLife  have  influenced  the  move  toward 
integration  at  the  application  level.  Most 
important,  “the  chairman”  wanted  to  shift 
MetLife’s  focus  to  the  customer.  “With  big 
companies  like  MetLife,  you  often  don’t  get 
treated  as  a  single  customer;”  says  CIO  Can- 
dito,  “so  we  needed  to  create  an  enter¬ 
prisewide  system  that  would  allow  us  to 
maintain  a  holistic  customer  relationship, 
regardless  of  product  sold,  in  order  to 
increase  customer  loyalty  and  satisfaction.” 

In  the  past,  if  a  customer  moved,  she  would 
have  to  make  multiple  calls  to  different  cus¬ 
tomer  service  centers  within  MetLife — one  for 
auto  insurance,  another  for  her  dental  plan 
and  another  for  investments.  This  type  of  sit¬ 
uation  is  clearly  frustrating  for  customers. 
Having  customer  information  stovepiped  by 
product  or  business  unit  also  makes  it  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  for  MetLife’s  sales  force 
to  cross-sell  or  up-sell  other  MetLife  products. 

Creating  a  complete  customer  view  is  a 
challenge  facing  not  only  MetLife,  but  the 


entire  insurance  industry,  according  to  Meta 
Group’s  Johnston.  “There’s  a  lot  of  talk 
about  the  enterprise  customer  right  now.  It’s 
an  easy  thing  to  talk  about,  but  it’s  a  hard 
thing  to  define  and  difficult  to  implement.” 

The  charge  to  create  a  centralized  cus¬ 
tomer  database  came  directly  from  Ben- 
mosche  (a  former  IT  guy  himself)  and  his 
executive  committee.  The  planning  and  exe¬ 
cution  rests  with  Candito,  who  says  about 
80  percent  of  his  job  involves  application 
integration.  He  has  been  meeting  with  busi¬ 
ness  customers  and  their  CIOs  to  determine 
requirements  for  what  MetLife  has  chris¬ 
tened  the  Client  Information  File  (CIF).  This 
database  will  eventually  house  data  for  100 
million  customers  (MetLife’s  target  for  2010) 
and  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
complex  of  its  kind.  “The  complexity  comes 
not  only  from  the  potential  size  of  the  data¬ 
base  but  also  the  number  of  different  places 
this  data  will  come  from,”  explains  John¬ 
ston.  “I  think  it  will  be  one  of  the  more  com¬ 
plex  information  networks  ever  created.” 

Candito  and  his  CIO  counterparts  mapped 
out  anticipated  returns  from  the  CIF  for  each 
line  of  business  and  chose  Toronto-based 


DWL  as  the  vendor.  DWL  Customer  acts  as 
middleware  between  the  source  data  (from 
30  different  MetLife  systems)  and  applica¬ 
tions,  creating  a  “gold  copy”  of  customer 
information  for  expediency,  cost  and  real¬ 
time  availability.  MetLife’s  legacy  systems  will 
communicate  with  each  other  through  an 
XML  interface,  and  an  IBM  Shark  storage 
system  will  store  the  customer  data  file. 

Candito  then  developed  a  data  model 
using  industry  standards  and  created  a  cen¬ 
tral  data  administration  group.  Prior  to 
implementation,  MetLife  worked  with  the 
vendor  to  determine  data  entities  and  attrib¬ 
utes,  and  set  performance  and  volume  met¬ 
rics  for  benchmarking.  “We  got  DWL  to 
extend  their  model  to  be  more  supportive 
of  what  a  broad-based  financial  service  insti¬ 
tution  needs,”  says  Candito.  “And  because 
of  the  large  scale  of  this,  we  knew  we  had  to 
do  a  lot  of  data  analysis  up  front.” 

This  spring,  MetLife  rolled  out  a  pilot  of 
the  customer  information  file  for  new  cus¬ 
tomers  only.  By  June,  MetLife  will  have 
implemented  core  components  of  the  CIF, 
including  the  underlying  software,  data 
model  and  business  rules  for  capturing  client 
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information  at  the  front  end  of  a  client 
acquisition  process.  In  November  2002,  the 
first  administrative  systems  in  MetLife’s 
individual  business  unit  will  be  converted  to 
the  CIF,  with  rollout  continuing  throughout 
2003.  Candito  will  begin  the  CIF  conver¬ 
sion  of  MetLife’s  institutional  business  sys¬ 
tems  in  2003,  then  prioritize  and  convert 
Met’s  remaining  business  units. 

As  with  the  PeopleSoft  conversion,  appli¬ 
cation  rollout  will  be  the  easy  part.  Business 
process  and  cultural  changes  have  been  trick¬ 
ier.  For  example,  Candito  and  his  team  are 
considering  whether  to  set  up  a  centralized 
client  management  group  within  MetLife  to 
address  customer  services  currently  handled 
at  the  business  unit  level.  Business  unit  lead¬ 
ers  are  still  antsy  about  the  shift.  “We  got  a 
small  group  of  our  key  business  customers 
together,  and  intellectually  they  agreed  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do,  but  emotionally  they 
were  afraid  to  give  up  control,”  Candito  says. 
“It’s  a  part  of  change.” 

Another  challenge  is  keeping  the  project 
aligned  with  business  goals  as  people  come 
and  go  within  MetLife  over  time.  “Our 
businesses  can  change  a  lot  over  the  period 
of  a  year,  but  it’s  going  to  take  more  than 
one  year  to  build  a  customer  information 
file,”  says  Mark  Hammersmith,  senior  vice 
president  and  CIO  of  institutional  business, 
whose  33  million  customers  will  eventually 
live  in  the  CIF. 

Architectural  Integration 

MetLife  Senior  Vice  President  and  CTO 
Steve  Sheinheit  says  integrating  applications 
and  data  related  to  the  CIF  and  PeopleSoft 
projects  is  the  most  difficult  integration  work 
under  way  at  MetLife.  Despite  his  attempts 
to  downplay  his  role,  much  of  the  integration 
work  begins  or  ends  with  Sheinheit.  He’s 
responsible  for  the  entire  infrastructure — 
from  the  desktops  to  the  mainframes — and 
oversees  a  budget  of  $300  million  and  a  staff 
of  1,100  in  seven  locations.  “When  I  came, 
in  some  ways,  the  hard  work  had  been  done. 
The  buy-in  was  there.  The  understanding  of 


the  value  was  there,”  says  Sheinheit.  “I  just 
came  in  and  did  a  lot  of  execution.” 

Early  on,  Sheinheit  established  an  enter¬ 
prise  architecture  program  and  governance 
council  with  representatives  from  each  of 
MetLife’s  business  units.  “We  had  to  start 
by  bringing  together  representatives  from 
the  business  and  technology  groups  to  figure 
out  how  we  were  going  to  establish  a  whole 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts  for  this 
company,”  he  says. 

A  set  of  seven  information  technology 
principles  (see  “Seven  Habits  of  the  Highly 
Integrated  Enterprise,”  Page  53)  to  guide  IT 
decision  making  was  among  the  first  things 
the  enterprise  architecture  council  developed. 
“It  was  the  set  of  values  on  which  we  wanted 
to  operate  with  regards  to  technology  within 
the  firm,”  says  Sheinheit.  “They  seemed  like 
obvious  ideals,  but  they  weren’t  always  fol¬ 
lowed.  So  we  felt  it  was  important  to  com¬ 
municate  them,  create  an  understanding  of 
what  each  one  means,  and  explain  the  ration¬ 
ale  for  and  implications  of  each  principle.” 


The  team  also  created  a  technology  stan¬ 
dards  document  that  it  updates  frequently 
via  the  corporate  intranet.  It  also  published 
a  road  map  for  technology  projects,  detail¬ 
ing  how  MetLife  would  integrate  across  the 
five  CIOs,  the  application  development 
groups,  the  CTO  and  his  infrastructure 
group,  and  ensure  that  necessary  check¬ 
points  and  controls  are  established.  “My 
sense  is  that  not  too  many  companies  have 
been  that  successful  in  getting  to  the  point 
that  we’re  at  with  this,”  says  Sheinheit.  “In 
companies  where  technology  is  more  decen¬ 
tralized,  you’ll  find  even  less  of  this  kind  of 
discipline,  with  different  ways  of  doing 
things  going  on  in  different  parts  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.”  At  MetLife  just  a  few  years  ago,  you 
would  have  found  just  that. 

Sheinheit’s  team  further  reduced  costs  and 
improved  efficiencies  by  integrating  the  data 
centers  for  acquisitions  New  England  Finan¬ 
cial  and  General  American  Financial  into 
MetLife’s  common  data  center  on  Memorial 
Day  weekend  of  2001.  “It  was  a  major  effort 


mm 


For  Senior  VP  and  Individual 
Business  Unit  CIO  Tony  Candito, 
application  rollout  is  far  easier 
than  the  corresponding  business 
process  and  cultural  changes. 
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Seven  Habits  of  the  Highly  Integrated  Enterprise 

THE  ENTERPRISE  ARCHITECTURE  PROGRAM  AND  GOVERNANCE  COUNCIL,  CREATED  BY  METLIFE  CTO 
STEVE  SHEINHEIT,  AUTHORED  THE  FOLLOWING  SET  OF  ENTERPRISEWIDE  IT.  PRINCIPLES 


Enable  the  business.  Met  Life  will  align  IT  initiatives  with  busi¬ 
ness  initiatives,  using  technology  to  achieve  business  goals  effi¬ 
ciently  and  remain  agile  in  the  marketplace. 

Ensure  information  integrity.  MetLife  will  design  and  maintain 
its  architecture  to  protect  IT  assets  from  unauthorized  access, 
sabotage,  piracy  or  disaster. 

Create  a  common  customer  view.  MetLife  businesses  will 
implement  technology  solutions  that  foster  a  unified  view  of  the 
customer. 

Promote  consistent  architecture.  MetLife  will  implement  IT  and 
development  standards  that  are  compliant  with  the  organization's 
strategic  architecture  while  allowing  for  responsible,  exception- 
based  variations. 


Utilize  industry  standards.  MetLife  will  make  technology  choices 
based  on  vendor-neutral  standards,  and  choose  products  from 
established,  stable  vendors  that  provide  the  best  available  tech¬ 
nology  and  service. 

Reuse  before  buy;  buy  before  build.  Whenever  appropriate, 
MetLife  will  reuse  currently  deployed  technology  to  meet  grow¬ 
ing  business  needs.  When  reuse  does  not  meet  business  require¬ 
ments,  MetLife  will  first  consider  purchasing  solutions  before 
developing  new  proprietary  systems. 

Manage  IT  as  an  investment.  MetLife  will  manage  information 
technology  and  associated  processes  as  an  investment  portfo¬ 
lio,  adopting  new  solutions  when  cost-effective  and  retiring  exist¬ 
ing  technology  that  is  no  longer  cost-effective  or  risk-acceptable. 


and  a  milestone  of  our  integration  efforts,” 
says  Sheinheit.  “It’s  resulted  in  a  40  percent 
reduction  in  costs  and  an  increase  in  service 
for  the  business  because  they’re  now  work¬ 
ing  in  a  more  mature,  scalable  environment.” 

Sheinheit  will  continue  to  oversee  most  of 
these  integration  initiatives  indefinitely.  “  When 
I  look  at  our  infrastructure  today,  I’d  say  we’re 
probably  80  percent  integrated,  but  that’s  a 
moving  target.  If  I  look  at  it  next  week,  I  don’t 
know  if  I’ll  be  at  70  percent  or  90  percent,”  he 
says.  “Maybe  the  answer  is  that  we’ll  always 
be  around  80  percent  integrated.  There  will 
always  be  things  we’ll  continue  to  look  at.” 

Work  in  Progress 

Like  the  Metropolitan  Life  Tower,  under  ren¬ 
ovation  and  enshrouded  in  scaffolding,  the 
company  will  continue  its  integration  efforts 
as  part  of  the  business  reorganization.  Busi¬ 
ness  unit  CIOs  are  consolidating  and  retiring 
legacy  systems  as  part  of  Project  LESS,  a 
three-year  legacy  system  simplification  project 
with  a  two-year  payback.  The  goal  is  to  con¬ 
solidate  like  systems  onto  common  platforms 
to  eliminate  redundant  business  processes  and 
reduce  ongoing  maintenance  costs.  An 


Internet  self-service  initiative,  fueled  by  a 
$200  million  investment,  is  also  under  way. 

There  are  numerous  smaller  integration 
projects  within  each  business  unit  as  well. 
Tony  Colyandro,  Met’s  vice  president  and 
CIO  of  broker/dealers  and  investments,  and 
his  staff  are  combining  front-,  middle-  and 
back-office  functions  of  all  four  broker/deal¬ 
ers.  They  are  seeking  economies  of  scale  and 
looking  for  the  best  solutions  within  each  of 
the  brokers’  existing  systems. 

Hammersmith  has  invested  $120  million 
over  several  years  to  create  self-service  portals 
called  MyBenefits.com  and  MetDental  that 
will  connect  legacy  systems  for  institutional 
clients.  Richard  Small,  vice  president  and  CIO 
of  MetLife  Auto  and  Home,  has  invested 
$40  million  to  integrate  the  personal  lines  of 
business  (worth  $1.1  billion  in  premiums)  ac¬ 
quired  from  St.  Paul  Cos.  in  1999.  These  pro¬ 
jects  in  specific  business  units  and  across  the 
enterprise  will  continue  for  some  time. 

“We  still  have  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done. 
We  have  a  lot  of  legacy  systems  that  still 
need  to  be  supported  that  we  mask  with 
middleware,”  Sheinheit  says.  “Today,  we’re 
doing  a  lot  of  front-ending  things,  creating  a 


veneer  that  makes  it  look  as  if  everything’s 
integrated.  But  over  time,  we’re  going  to  get 
all  of  the  pieces  actually  integrated.” 

Meta  Group’s  Johnston  says  we  won’t  see 
a  truly  integrated  MetLife,  or  any  other 
insurance  company,  until  at  least  2006  or 
2007.  Still,  MetLife’s  long-term  investment  in 
integration  is  exemplary,  he  says.  “MetLife 
put  a  stake  in  the  ground  and  made  the  deci¬ 
sion  that  they’re  going  to  have  to  do  this  or 
be  ineffective,”  he  says.  “That  shows  a  great 
degree  of  moral  courage  on  their  part  to 
invest  in  something  where  they  may  not  nec¬ 
essarily  see  a  real  return  on  their  investment 
in  12  or  18  months.” 

For  Cavanagh,  the  enduring  nature  of 
MetLife’s  integration  efforts  is  both  logical 
and  welcome.  “Integration  is  an  ongoing 
challenge  because  we’re  always  going  to  be 
adding  new  business,  and  people  are  going 
to  keep  coming  up  with  new  ideas  in  our 
existing  business,”  he  says.  “We’re  going  to 
find  more  and  more  things  that  belong 
together.”  ran 

Contact  Senior  Writer  Stephanie  Overby  via  e-mail 
at  soverby@cio.com. 
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GOOD  NEWS.  STOP. 

CHEAPER,  EASIER  ALTERNATIVE.  STOP. 


E-BUSINESS  ON  DEMAND 
IT’S  THE  NEXT  UTILITY 


The  telegraph  became  the  telephone.  Wells 
became  faucets.  And  now  e-business  becomes 
e-business  on  demand™  In-house  hassles  like 
data  analysis,  collaboration  or  CRM  become 
business  processes  on  demand,  delivered  by  IBM, 
via  the  Internet.  No  construction  or  integration 
required.  Just  a  predictable  monthly  bill.  Still  doing 
it  the  old  way?  Stop.  Try  The  Next  Utility.™  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Memphis 
City  Schools  and  others  did.  Discover  how  at 
ibm.com/e-business/ondemand  or  ask  for 
on  demand  at  800  IBM-7080. 


IN  THIS  STORY  I  DELL  COMPUTER  CORP.,  THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  CO., 
STAPLES  IIMC.,  WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 


Your  business  processes  can't  enable  superior  customer  service  or 
an  efficient  supply  chain  without  integrated  systems.  The  four 
companies  profiled  here  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  a  strategic 
perspective  and  long-term  commitment  to  integration. 


TAKE  A  PEEK  BEHIND  THE  I.T.  CUR- 
tain  at  most  large  companies  and  you’ll 
see  scores  of  different  systems  and  tech¬ 
nologies  that  for  years  sat  isolated  from 
one  another,  or  at  best,  were  connected 
in  point-to-point  fashion. 

Today’s  IT  executive  is  now  tasked 
with  having  to  make  all  these  disparate 
systems  work  together  because  com¬ 
petitive  pressures  and  the  e-business 
environment  demand  it.  And  custom 
hardwiring  one  app  to  another — with 
all  the  time,  money  and  lack  of  flexi¬ 
bility  that  approach  entails — is  not 
going  to  get  you  there. 

That’s  why  you  need  a  holistic  inte¬ 
gration  strategy,  a  big-picture  view  that 
doesn’t  focus  on  the  trees,  meander¬ 
ing  from  project  to  project,  but  gives 
you  the  40,000-foot  view  from  the 


skies.  Piloting  that  strategy  are  the 
business  drivers  in  your  company — 
things  such  as  speed,  getting  closer  to 
your  customers  and  collaborating  with 
partners.  Because  an  integration  strat¬ 
egy  that  doesn’t  march  in  lockstep  to 
your  business  strategy  is  a  bit  like 
imbibing  too  much  at  your  high  school 
reunion — it’s  going  to  come  back  to 
haunt  you. 

Read  on  to  learn  how  CIO-1 00 
honorees  Staples,  Wells  Fargo,  Dow 
Chemical  and  Dell  Computer  manage 
their  strategies  not  just  one  application 
at  a  time,  but  how  they  attack  inte¬ 
gration  as  an  end-to-end  process,  from 
supplier  to  customer.  (See  also  “Five 
Points  on  the  Integration  Road,”  Page 
60,  to  learn  about  best  strategy  prac¬ 
tices;  and  “Integration  On-Ramps,” 
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Page  64,  which  discusses  technologies  com¬ 
panies  use  to  do  the  work.) 

Staples  Kiosks  Connect  Customers 
and  Merchandise 

Customer  service  drives  Paul  Gaffney’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  integration.  And  profits  show 
that  commitment  matters. 

“Our  most  profitable  customers  are  those 
who  use  the  full  range  of  the  way  we  do 
business,”  says  Gaffney,  the  CIO  at  Staples  in 
Framingham,  Mass.  He  adds  that  customers 
“want  to  get  a  very  consistent  and  seamless 
experience.  When  you  do  the  right  thing  for 
your  best  customers,  good  things  happen.” 

The  CIO  of  the  office-supplies  giant 
stresses  that  for  those  good  things  to  hap¬ 
pen,  it’s  essential  to  have  an  overarching 
strategy  that  uses  IT  to  advance  the  com¬ 
pany’s  mission.  Gaffney  adds  that  “trying  to 
be  more  holistic  in  our  outlook  is  one  of  the 
things  that  separates  great  IT  organizations 
xfrom  the  rest  of  the  pack.” 

One  of  the  products  of  Gaffney’s  enter¬ 
prisewide  focus  on  the  customer  is  the 
online  kiosk — dubbed  Access  Point — that 
is  installed  in  all  of  the  company’s  1,040 


U.S.  stores.  Creating  the  kiosks  required 
connecting  the  company’s  e-commerce 
website,  Staples.com,  with  its  point-of-sale 
(POS)  system,  order  management  system, 
distribution  system  and  supply  chain.  On 
the  people  front,  staffers  from  the  retail, 
catalog,  online,  finance,  distribution,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  training  areas — practically 
everyone  but  the  cafeteria  chefs — collabo¬ 
rated.  For  example,  the  kiosks  offer  cus¬ 
tomers  the  option  of  buying,  say,  an  office 
chair  at  the  kiosk  using  a  credit  card,  then 
taking  a  bar-code  printed  receipt  up  front 
to  the  register  to  pay  in  real-time.  Cus¬ 
tomers  can  also  use  the  kiosks  to  access  a 
library  of  information  about  products  and 
services,  view  an  inventory  of  45,000  on¬ 
line  products,  and  build  PCs  to  order  (elim¬ 
inating  the  need  for  more  than  35  percent 
of  stores  to  carry  computers).  “We’re  let¬ 
ting  customers  do  business  the  way  they 
want  to  do  business,  not  the  way  we  want 
them  to,”  says  Gaffney. 

But  the  benefits  don’t  go  solely  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  For  Staples,  the  multimillion-dollar 
Access  Point  project  has  introduced  many 
customers  to  Staples.com.  The  company 
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estimates  that  a  customer  who  shops  in  both 
stores  and  one  other  channel  (Staples.com  or 
catalog)  has  a  lifetime  value  of  two  and  a 
half  times  that  of  a  store-only  shopper. 

And  the  company’s  approach  toward 
integration  goes  beyond  customer-facing  sys¬ 
tems.  Another  major  integration  project 
involved  consolidating  the  Staples  and  Quill 
fulfillment  center  facilities.  Staples  acquired 
Quill,  a  mail-order  office  products  company, 
in  1998.  To  connect  the  two  disparate  order 
management  systems,  Staples  could  have 
gone  the  point-to-point  route,  which  would 
have  required  building  customized  connec¬ 
tions  between  the  two  sets  of  applications. 
But  the  Staples  team  chose  instead  to  imple¬ 
ment  an  integration  layer  built  on  IBM’s 
MQ  series.  “That  way,  if  we  had  a  future 
acquisition,  or  needed  more  volume  in  the 
future,  we  won’t  have  to  do  a  new  point-to- 
point  integration  project,”  says  Gaffney. 

Reducing  the  number  of  direct  linkages 
between  systems  is  one  part  of  Gaffney’s 
holistic  strategy.  Standardization  is  another. 
“Every  IS  organization  is  trying  to  deliver 
more  business  results  for  less  money.  One 
tool  is  reducing  the  number  of  different 
technologies  that  you  need  your  staff  to  be 
proficient  in.  If  you  have  four  or  five  [tech¬ 
nology]  approaches,  you’ve  diluted  your 
staff’s  proficiency.  I  think  it’s  a  productiv¬ 
ity  imperative,”  Gaffney  says. 

Staples  is  just  starting  to  look  hard  at 
how  it  can  standardize,  but  Gaffney  point¬ 
edly  says  that  Web  services  will  play  a  key 
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SOME  OPERATIONS  ARE  EASIER  WITH 


Expertise  makes 
the  Difference 


Deploying  and  operating  mission-critical  applications  with  high 
availability  and  timely  delivery  requires  agility,  people  productivity 
and  operational  effectiveness.  You  need  proven  technology,  successful 
production  processes  and  most  of  all,  TEAMWORK. 

With  25  years  of  JCL  technology  and  expertise.  Diversified 
Software  can  help  you  leverage  your  internal  resources  to  achieve 
operational  effectiveness  and  maintain  competitive  advantage. 

With  mission-critical  operation  demands,  wouldn't  life  be  easier  with 
a  proven  partner? 

To  receive  our  white  paper  "Best  Practices  for  JCL  Asset 

Management  -  for  the  successful  deployment  and 
operation  of  mission-critical  applications",  call 
1 -877-265-2675  or  1 -408-778-9914,  or  visit 
www.diversifiedsoftware.com/operations 
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role.  Because  of  that,  Gaffney  doesn’t  feel  a 
need  to  standardize  his  platform  on  either 
Sun’s  Java  2  Platform  Enterprise  Edition 
(J2EE)  or  Microsoft’s  .Net,  since  Web  serv¬ 
ices  can  work  with  both.  “We  believe  it’s 
more  important  to  focus  on  good  seman¬ 
tics — for  example,  getting  the  definition  of 
the  interface  right  on  our  next  generation 
internal  pricing  service — than  to  get  hung 
up  on  whether  it’s  a  J2EE  or  Microsoft 
deployment,”  he  says. 

To  ensure  that  his  IS  organization  contin¬ 
ues  to  maintain  a  big-picture  integration 
strategy,  Gaffney  has  appointed  a  team,  led 
by  two  vice  presidents  in  IS  but  involving 
people  from  all  business  areas,  to  help  Staples 
get  a  detailed  look  at  its  business  processes. 
They  also  want  to  determine  how  people  and 
technologies  map  against  those  processes  (for 
example,  to  see  if  there  are  multiple  groups  of 
people  using  multiple  technologies,  all  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  sales  forecast).  They  can  then  use  the 
information  they  uncover  to  move  ahead  on 
the  integration  projects  that  will  have  the 
most  business  impact. 

Wells  Fargo  Synthesizes  a 
Panoramic  Customer  View 

Like  the  CIO  of  Staples,  C.  Webb  Edwards, 
CEO  of  Wells  Fargo  Services,  emphasizes  the 
customer’s  role  in  driving  the  bank’s  integra¬ 
tion  strategy.  “We  want  our  customers  to  use 
any  device,  any  channel  that  will  support 
that  device,  to  any  business  within  Wells 
Fargo,  to  any  product  within  that  business, 
to  any  piece  of  information  about  that  prod¬ 
uct  or  service  that  the  customer  needs  to 
see,”  says  Edwards,  who  heads  the  bank’s 
technology  group. 

It’s  the  IT  integration  behind  the  scenes 
that  enables  Wells  Fargo  to  pursue  this 
powerful  business  philosophy. 

A  key  product  of  the  strategy  is  the 
Enterprise  Customer  Profiling  and  Referrals 
integration  project,  which  provides  customer 
service  representatives  with  a  real-time  view 
of  the  customer’s  total  relationship  across 
the  company,  helping  them  service  that  cus¬ 


tomer.  For  example,  if  a  customer  requests 
information  about  a  credit  card,  then  asks 
for  information  on  paying  off  her  mortgage, 
a  rep  doesn’t  have  to  go  through  15  screens 
to  get  that  information — it  appears  on  one. 
The  system  also  makes  product  recommen¬ 
dations  to  customers,  then  automatically 


forwards  those  recommendations  as,  internal 
sales  referrals  to  the  appropriate  line  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Customers  have  to  input  their  infor¬ 
mation  only  once,  rather  than  each  time 
they  have  a  separate  product  request,  and 
responses  to  the  customer  are  more  timely. 

This  project  involves  creating  a  new,  com- 
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Five  Points  on  the  Integration  Road 

THESE  BEST  PRACTICES  CAN  HELP  YOU  PURSUE  AN  INTEGRATION 
STRATEGY  TIED  TO  BUSINESS  GOALS 

Let  the  business  be  your  driver.  "Acquiring  a  thorough  understanding  of  what  your 
business  needs  are,  and  where  those  needs  might  evolve,  is  the  starting  point  of  build¬ 
ing  an  integration  strategy.  Otherwise,  it  just  becomes  a  technical  discussion,"  says 
Lloyd  B.  Taylor,  corporate  vice  president  of  IT  at  Cargill,  a  manufacturer  and  distributor 
of  food  and  agricultural  products.  Cargill,  based  in  Wayzata,  Minn.,  established  an  Enter¬ 
prise  Application  Integration  Center  of  Expertise,  a  one-stop-shop  for  business  units 
with  integration  needs. 

Articulate  the  benefits  of  integration  to  business-side  executives.  Sure,  you  need  to 
do  that  with  any  IT  initiative,  but  selling  a  CRM  system  is  a  lot  easier  than  pitching  an  EAI 
project.  Staples  CIO  Paul  Gaffney  emphasizes  partnering  with  the  business  side  and 
being  tenacious  in  articulating  the  vision  of  your  strategy.  "At  the  end  of  the  day,  inte¬ 
gration  introduces  additional  cost  advantage  and  leverage  to  the  business,"  he  says. 

Get  your  own  house  in  order  first,  then  look  outside.  Make  sure  you  have  a 
clear  vision  for  enterprisewide  integration  before  dealing  with  your  external  part¬ 
ners.  If  you  don't  know  the  status  of  an  order  internally,  you'll  be  less  than  helpful 
when  your  supplier  requests  an  order  status. 

Consider  bite-size  chunks.  Integration  projects  can  take  a  hefty  portion  of  an  IT 
budget.  In  a  recent  Forrester  Research  survey  of  50  large  companies,  respondents 
expected  to  spend  about  $6.4  million  in  2003  on  integration.  Integration  projects 
had  been  running  more  than  20  months  on  average.  And  integration  tools  don't 
come  cheap.  Gautam  Desai,  an  analyst  at  Doculabs,  a  Chicago-based  consultancy, 
says  the  software  licensing  costs  for  a  typical  configuration  involving  two  servers 
and  a  backup  environment  ranges  from  $300,000  to  $750,000.  Services  to  get  the 
initial  integration  up  and  running  is  two-and-a-half  to  five  times  that  amount. 
Starting  small,  staying  at  the  department  level,  then  expanding  out  in  future 
phases  will  help  your  learning  curve  while  decreasing  the  chance  of  failure. 

Get  bang  for  your  buck.  "Spend  your  money  where  the  money  is,"  says  C.  Webb 
Edwards,  the  CEO  of  Wells  Fargo  Services,  on  integration  spending.  "Integrate 
those  companies  where  you're  making  money  and  servicing  profitable  customers 
because  there's  only  so  much  money  going  around.  Spend  on  businesses  that 
help  the  bottom  line."  -T.D. 
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mon  infrastructure  layer  (what  Edwards  and 
his  team  dubbed  the  business  services  archi¬ 
tecture)  that  will  be  used  to  process  all  cus¬ 
tomer  transactions.  This  year,  the  company 
has  invested  more  than  $20  million  in  this 
new  architecture  (still  in  the  pilot  phase)  and 
the  customer  profiling  project. 

San  Francisco-based  Wells  Fargo  deploys 
a  variety  of  both  homegrown  and  vendor 
integration  tools.  “The  basic  premise  we 
operate  under  is  if  it’s  something  that  will 
differentiate  us  in  the  market  we  will  prob¬ 
ably  build  it,  not  buy  it.  If  it’s  a  commodity- 
type  service  that  wouldn’t  differentiate  us, 
we  buy  it  from  vendors,”  says  Edwards, 
who  has  been  at  Wells  Fargo  bank  since  its 
merger  with  Norwest  in  1999. 

Because  of  the  huge  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  stored  in  its  legacy  systems,  he  acknowl¬ 
edges,  “We  will  buy  any  adaptor  or  trans¬ 
lator  that  converts  any  technology  so  that  it 
can  be  used  in  the  business  services  layer.” 
He’d  like  to  move  toward  a  more  standards- 
based  architecture  to  eliminate  some  of 
Wells  Fargo’s  legacy-based  reliance  on  those 
adaptors,  however. 

For  moving  data  around  the  variety  of 


systems,  Edwards  is  building  around  XMF, 
and  says  it  will  be  the  cornerstone  focus 
down  the  road.  But  he’s  a  realist  as  well 
when  it  comes  to  all  the  hype  surrounding 
XMF  and  Web  services:  “Nobody’s  really 
far  enough  along  to  come  to  the  table  with 
a  set  of  services  you  could  put  together  and 
have  end-to-end  [integration].” 

Edwards  offers  some  golden  rules  for  his 
integration  strategy. 

■  Understand  what  the  customer’s  expecta¬ 
tions  are  in  the  virtual  world  versus  the 
physical  world. 

■  Use  technology  as  a  catalyst  to  organize 
your  company  around  customer-centric 
processes,  rather  than  business  silos. 


■  Make  sure  information  can  be  delivered 
to  the  right  person  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time. 

■  Put  in  place  a  robust,  scalable  open  net¬ 
work  that  is  secure. 

■  Spend  your  money  where  the  money  is — 
integrate  those  businesses  that  are  making 
money  and  servicing  profitable  customers. 

Dow  Chemical,  a  Stickler  for 
Standards 

When  it  comes  to  orchestrating  a  holistic 
integration  strategy,  Dow  resembles  a 
tightly  knit  wedding  band  that  jams  on  a 
few  of  the  current,  popular  numbers  (“Who 
Fet  the  Dogs  Out”),  but  still  spends  most 
of  the  gig  playing  reliable  standards 
(“Pennsylvania  6-5000”). 

According  to  Frank  Fuijckx,  senior 
director  of  information  systems  at  Dow 
Chemical,  the  core  elements  of  Dow’s  reper¬ 
toire — it’s  standardized  infrastructure — 
include  a  globally  integrated  SAP  R/2  ERP 
system,  which  it  rolled  out  in  the  early 
1990s.  Its  Dow  Workstation  program  pro¬ 
vides  standardized  PCs  to  its  50,000 
employees  in  170  countries  worldwide.  A 
data  warehouse  gives  all  its  business  units 
a  consistent  view  of  financial  performance. 
And  it’s  currently  working  on  DowNet, 
a  voice-over-IP  network  that  will  bring  tele¬ 
phones,  workstations  and  servers  into  an 
integrated  environment. 

That’s  just  the  in-house  view.  In  the 
e-business  arena,  Dow  offers  MyAccount- 
@Dow,  a  private,  customer-specific  extra- 
net  for  collaborative  transactions  and 


DOW  CHEMICAL  named  SAP  R/2 

its  ERP  standard  in  the  1990s 
and  has  made  INTEGRATION  with 

this  standard  a  corporate  VALUE. 


INTEGRATION  STRATEGY 


information  exchange,  and  participates  in 
Omnexus,  a  plastics  industry  e-market¬ 
place,  and  Elemica,  a  B2B  exchange  for 
chemical  transactions. 

Luijckx  says  that  the  Midland,  Mich.- 
based  company  emphasis  on  standards — 
and  integration — has  paid  off  handsomely 
with  regard  to  its  $11.6  billion  merger  in 
1999  with  Union  Carbide.  “We  achieved 
integration  in  12  months,”  he  says.  “What 
enabled  this  was  a  culture  of  integration. 
We  knew  how  to  manage  human  change. 
We  insisted  on  using  our  standards  like 
chart  of  accounts  and  customer  coding.” 

The  choice  to  stick  with  Dow’s  ERP 
standard  embodies  this  commitment.  Dow 
wants  to  pull  Union  Carbide  back  a 
generation — UC  uses  SAP  R/3  and  Luijckx 
says  Dow  hopes  to  move  it  onto  Dow’s 
mainframe-based  SAP  R/2  system.  (For 
more  on  integration  during  mergers  and 
acquisitions,  see  “Mergers  and  Acqui¬ 
sitions,”  Page  66.)  Even  though  this  means 
a  change  for  UC,  “We  [at  Dow]  need  to  tell 
them  the  reason  we’re  doing  it  is  because 
it’s  good  for  everybody,  that  integration  is 
a  principle  in  the  company,”  Luijckx  says. 


Point-to-point  integration  has  no  place  in 
Dow’s  internal  architecture — that  approach 
was  cast  aside  when  they  implemented  SAP. 
To  the  folks  at  Dow,  ditching  that  approach 
was  a  no-brainer.  “Say  a  customer  says,  I 
want  to  build  a  B2B  link  to  your  system,” 
says  Luijckx.  “But  the  customer  orders  in 
Europe,  Latin  America,  Asia  and  Africa. 
Now  you  have  to  build  four  different  links. 
A  nightmare  emerges  very  quickly.”  That’s 
why  Dow  standardized  with  SAP;  instead 
of  making  multiple  changes  on  20  noninte- 
grated  systems,  it  can  make  one  change  and 
be  done.  Luijckx  also  says  standardizing  on 
one  ERP  system  has  led  to  higher  produc¬ 
tivity  and  better  customer  service. 

On  the  Web  services  front,  Luijckx  says 
the  company  is  experimenting  with  it,  but 
wants  to  study  the  effects,  including  cost, 
the  technology  would  have  on  its  business 
and  systems  architecture. 

Luijckx  offers  three  integration  tips.  First, 
make  sure  it’s  business  value  driven,  not  tech¬ 
nology  driven.  Second,  standardize  internally 
and  externally,  at  both  the  business  and  tech¬ 
nology  level.  That  includes  hardware  and 
software,  coding  structures,  and  using  an 


intranet  as  a  communications  platform. 

And  third,  make  sure  everybody  under¬ 
stands  the  value  proposition  because 
human  change  is  the  biggest  challenge. 
“You  have  to  communicate  until  they 
understand  and  get  excited  about  it.  Say  it 
over  and  over,”  says  Luijckx. 

Integration  Equals  Value 
at  Dell  Computer 

At  Dell  Computer,  integrated  systems — as 
in  an  ultra-efficient  supply  chain — keep  the 
$31.2  billion  company’s  engines  humming. 
“We  look  at  integration  as  an  end-to-end 
business,  not  just  a  part  of  the  business,” 
says  Randy  Mott,  the  former  Wal-Mart 
CIO  who  joined  Dell  two  years  ago. 

For  Dell,  integration  is  critical  to  achiev¬ 
ing  speed  and  customer  service,  two  things 
the  Round  Rock,  Texas-based  PC  and 
server  maker  company  knows  a  smidgen  or 
two  about.  “If  integration  isn’t  there,  you 
lose  speed  and  the  ability  to  quickly  respond 
to  your  customers’  needs,”  he  adds. 

Dell  is  currently  hard  at  work  improv¬ 
ing  global  operational  and  logistical 
processes  in  its  factories  and  with  its  sup¬ 
pliers  with  an  integration  project  called 
DSi2.  Using  a  product  from  supply  chain 
vendor  i2  Technology,  the  DS  or  “demand 
supply”  project  lets  employees  view  cus¬ 
tomer  orders  and  inventory  positions 
online,  allowing  Dell  to  now  pull  100  per¬ 
cent  of  its  components  into  the  manufac¬ 
turing  process  every  two  hours  instead  of 
once  a  day  (which  wasn’t  exactly  too 
shabby).  In  addition,  Dell  suppliers  that 
want  short-  and  long-term  views  of  Dell’s 
material  requirements  at  different  points  in 
the  supply  chain  can  access  that  informa¬ 
tion  online.  The  result  of  these  integration 
efforts?  Dell  has  chopped  a  day  off  its  on- 
hand  inventory  of  components,  reducing  it 
from  five  days  to  four.  The  company  pro¬ 
jects  a  payback  of  more  than  five  times  the 
cost  of  the  DSi2  project  in  its  first  three 
years  (DSi2  was  launched  in  2000). 

Another  project  on  Dell’s  integration 
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Integration  On-Ramps 

THERE'S  NO  ONE-SIZE-FITS-ALL  TECHNOLOGY,  VENDOR  OR 
STANDARDS  ROADWAY.  MOST  COMPANIES'  STRATEGIES 
INVOLVE  A  MIX  OF  THE  FOLLOWING. 


Point-to-Point  Also  called  app-to-app,  this  approach  involves  hand-coding 
integration,  and  typically  takes  place  within  an  enterprise.  This  remains  a  tried-and- 
true  method  for  moving  data  from  point  A  to  point  B.  Most  companies  have  some 
point-to-point,  and  many — almost  50  percent  according  to  a  2001  survey  by 
AMR  Research  in  Boston — continue  to  hardwire  applications. 

This  approach  has  problems.  Think  of  a  company  running  100  applications, 
each  in  its  own  box;  then  picture  how  many  lines  need  to  be  drawn  to  connect  those 
boxes,  given  that  a  bunch  of  those  apps  would  connect  to  more  than  one  app — it’s 
one  big  brain  cramp.  When  one  app  needs  to  be  changed,  every  connection  to  that 
app  must  change.  And  development  and  maintenance  costs  can  be  high. 

»  Middleware  Whether  it’s  called  object  management,  event  management,  ses¬ 
sion  management,  data  translation  or  one  of  many  acronyms,  middleware  creates  a 
layer  between  applications.  The  applications  are  not  connected  point-to-point; 
they’re  connected  to  a  middle  layer,  which  receives  the  data,  translates  it,  then 
sends  it  on  its  merry  way.  Many  companies  use  message-oriented  middleware 
such  as  IBM’s  MQ  series  and  Microsoft’s  MSMQ  for  one-way  exchanges  of  data. 

EAI  products,  also  called  integration  servers,  describe  more  powerful  kinds  of 
middleware.  Major  players  include  BEA,  IBM,  SeeBeyond,  Tibco,  Vitria  and  Web- 
Methods,  although  many  companies  have  built  their  own  proprietary  EAI  systems. 

EAI  tools  are  designed  to  integrate  the  information  in  companies’  back-office  sys¬ 
tems  with  their  front-office  applications  using  a  single  integration  layer.  These  prod¬ 
ucts  come  packaged  with  connectors  (also  called  adapters)  that  can,  for  example, 
connect  ERP  systems  to  mainframes  and  CRM  systems.  Many  companies  rely  on 
these  adapters — at  $100,000  a  pop — to  integrate  heterogeneous  systems. 

>>  Business  Process  Management  (BPM)  BPM  is  a  relatively  new  buzzword,  touted 
as  the  next  generation  enterprise  integration  software.  AMR  Research  defines  BPM 
as  “software  that  integrates  data,  applications  and  people  together  through  a  com¬ 
mon  business  process.”  It  aims  to  bring  the  business  and  IS  side  together  to  figure 
out  cross-functional  business  processes,  which  include  suppliers,  customers,  employ¬ 
ees  and  partners,  then  streamline  and  automate  them, 
i  Web  Services  Take  your  pick:  Web  services  is  either  poised  to  take  off  or  will 
make  only  minor  ripples.  Its  standards-based  technology  will  let  disparate  systems 
talk  to  each  other  over  the  Internet  or  Internet  protocol-based  networks,  regardless 
of  platform  or  language.  Most  of  the  executives  in  this  story  are  experimenting 
with  Web  services.  Amazon.com  CIO  Richard  L.  Dalzell  says  the  online  retailer  uses 
it  as  one  of  the  interfaces  for  its  more  than  600,000  Associates  Program  websites 
that  connect  back  to  Amazon.com.  And  vendors  such  as  Microsoft  and  SAP  are 
beginning  to  support  Web  services  in  their  products.  But  despite  the  hype,  Web 
services  is  in  its  infancy,  and  widespread  adoption  won’t  happen  overnight.  -T.D. 


plate  is  DellServ,  a  Web-based  application 
used  by  7,500  tech  support  people  in  nine 
countries.  It  supports  the  more  than  80,000 
tech  support  contacts  Dell  receives  each  day, 
and  ties  together  the  14  different  systems 
previously  used  by  the  company.  (One  of 
those  systems,  for  example,  was  an  appli¬ 
cation  based  on  Visual  Basic  and  SQL 
Server  that  Dell’s  technical  support  staff  in 
Europe  used  to  determine  parts  required  to 
fill  orders  and  validate  addresses.) 

“[DellServ]  is  well-integrated  with  our 
other  back-end  systems,  such  as  ordering, 
history  and  any  interactions  we’ve  had  with 
you  as  a  customer,”  says  Mott,  which  gives 
reps  more  information  at  their  fingertips 
and  reduces  the  length  of  calls  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  repeat  calls  by  customers. 

Mott  stresses  the  value  of  standards  in 
Dell’s  integration  strategy.  “They’re  impor¬ 
tant  because  of  both  the  speed  you  can 
develop  systems  with  a  standard  architec¬ 
ture  and  the  seamlessness  with  which  you 
can  deploy  and  implement  them,”  he  says. 
Mott  uses  a  mix  of  building  blocks,  includ¬ 
ing  Microsoft’s  .Net,  Oracle  databases  and 
Linux  technologies.  “Integration  doesn’t 
have  to  go  to  one  thing,”  he  says,  “but  it  has 
to  be  a  number  you  can  get  some  scale  on, 
some  synergy  on.”  Dell  uses  some  Web 
services  from  .Net  but  is  keeping  that  tech¬ 
nology  in-house.  “We  need  to  control  that 
architecture,”  says  Mott. 

Ultimately,  one  begins  to  think  of  Mott 
in  a  racing  suit  and  helmet  at  the  helm  of  a 
Daytona  500  stock  car,  because  he  continu¬ 
ally  peppers  his  discussion  about  integration 
with  the  word  speed.  “Make  sure  that  inte¬ 
gration  constantly  adds  speed  to  what 
you’re  doing,”  he  advises.  “As  you  look  at 
opportunities  to  integrate,  you  want  to  elim¬ 
inate  redundancies  and  increase  the  rate  at 
which  things  can  be  done....  Sometimes 
when  getting  to  this  [holistic]  level  of  inte¬ 
gration,  some  people  think  it  will  add  time. 
You  can’t  let  that  happen.”  HE! 

E-mail  Senior  Editor  Todd  Datz  at  tdatz@cio.com. 
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Planning  is  essential,  says  Procter  &  Gamble 
CIO  and  B2B  Officer  Stephen  David.  Before  any 
integration  work  can  begin,  you  have  to  decide 
what  will  be  kept  and  how  it  will  be  used. 


IN  THIS  STORY  !  BP  PLC,  EQUIFAX  INC.,  J.P.  MORGAN  CHASE  8-  CO., 
THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA,  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  INC. 


Many  of  the  00-100  honorees  were  thrust  into  the  theater 
of  integration  following  a  merger.  These  companies  shared 
the  same  urgent  pace  of  integration  as  they  streamlined 
processes  and  combined  systems. 


AND  ACQUISITIONS 


INTEGRATION  DURING  A  MERGER  business  partner  or  their  own  systems, 
and  acquisition  (M&A)  is  a  different  It’s  not  that  companies  should  make  or 
beast  from  your  typical  internal  system  break  business  decisions  based  on  the 
integration  effort.  The  CIOs  who  have  IT  architecture  of  the  company  they 
survived  an  M&A  talk  about  it  with  plan  to  join  or  take  over,  but  it  is 
the  same  heart-quickening  cadence  an  important  to  have  up-front  knowledge 
adrenaline  junkie  uses  to  describe  an  of  how  the  IT  merger  is  likely  to  go.  A 
extreme  sport.  If  an  integration  proj-  slow  or  poorly  handled  IT  integration 
ect  of  the  sort  discussed  in  the  rest  of  between  merging  companies  can  jeop- 
the  00-100  issue  is  the  IT  equivalent  ardize  the  business  goals.  So  once  an 
of  surfing — requiring  a  CIO  to  stay  on  M&A  is  set  in  motion,  the  CIO’s  role 
top  of  the  project’s  breaking  waves —  is  to  make  sure  that  the  IT  integration 
then  integration  during  an  M&A  is  happens  fast  and  smoothly, 
like  sky  surfing:  It’s  riskier  and  you’re  All  successful  M&As  therefore 
traveling  much  faster.  come  down  to  one  thing:  planning. 

Integration  during  an  M&A  is  not  a  Because  of  the  emphasis  on  speed, 
simple  IT  project  but  part  of  a  bigger  most  of  the  work  during  an  M&A  is 
business  goal.  Too  often,  companies  done  before  the  hands-on  integration 
engaging  in  mergers  or  acquisitions  work  begins.  Stephen  N.  David,  CIO 
ignore  the  IT  scalability  of  their  new  and  B2B  officer  of  Cincinnati-based 
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Procter  &  Gamble,  a  CIO- 100  honoree,  says 
that  75  percent  of  an  integration  effort 
during  a  merger  or  acquisition  is  determining 
which  systems  to  keep,  what  data  is  impor¬ 
tant  and  how  much  integration  is  actually 
needed  before  the  companies  are  technically 
joined.  Once  that  kind  of  planning  is  com¬ 
plete,  the  actual  hands-on  work  should  be 
just  like  any  other  IT  project — only  a  little 
more  exciting. 

Read  on  for  a  primer  from  some  of  our 
CIO- 100  honorees  that  have  led  successful 
M&As  and  are  willing  to  share  lessons  in 
integrating  systems  as  swiftly  as  possible. 

Know  Thyself 

Once  your  company  has  decided  that  it  plans 
to  grow  via  mergers  or  acquisitions,  the  first 
step  for  the  CIO  is  to  come  up  with  a  detailed 
map  of  the  company’s  IT  infrastructure  and 
communicate  to  the  other  executives  the 


company’s  readiness  to  do  an  M&A.  Even 
before  a  merger  or  acquisition  candidate  is 
chosen,  the  CIO  needs  to  have  explicit  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  own  architecture  and  what  the 
most  important  systems  are,  says  David. 

Good,  scalable  architecture  makes  inte¬ 
grating  two  companies  possible.  “Make  sure 
that  the  base  technology  that  you  have  in 
place  is  the  technology  you  want  to  grow  the 
company  with,”  adds  Martin  J.  Lippert,  vice 
chairman  and  CIO  of  Toronto-based  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  (RBC),  a  CIO- 100  honoree. 

If  your  company  does  not  have  a  scalable 
architecture  in  place,  you  need  to  make  it 
known  to  the  business  executives  before  your 
company  starts  down  the  M&A  path.  Oth¬ 
erwise  the  consequences  are  deadly,  as  they 
were  at  Waste  Management,  the  Houston- 
based  sanitation  provider  that  was  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  $20  billion  1998  acquisition  of 
Waste  Management  by  USA  Waste  (the  com- 


Points  of 

INTEGRATION 

»  Know  your  own  IT  architecture  before 
embarking  on  a  merger  or  acquisition 

»  Understand  that  the  CIO's  role  in  an 
M&A  is  to  ensure  speedy  IT  integration 

Choose  one  dominant  side  of  the 
merger  to  lead  the  integration 

bined  entity  kept  the  Waste  Management 
name).  Neither  company  had  a  scalable  IT 
architecture — just  300  or  so  scattered  AS400 
mainframes  between  the  two — that  could 
support  the  new,  larger  company.  In  1999, 
says  Thomas  L.  Smith,  senior  vice  president 
of  IT  and  CIO,  “everything  hit  the  fan.”  That 
year,  the  senior  management  team  was 
removed  and  a  new  executive  team,  including 
Smith,  was  brought  in  to  clean  up  the  mess. 
In  early  2000,  Waste  Management,  a  CIO- 
100  honoree,  put  in  place  a  new  architecture 
and  for  the  first  time  developed  an  acquisition 
strategy  that  matched  its  capabilities.  The 
company  began  an  acquisition  spree  that 
averaged  one  small  company  per  business 
day  and  stuck  religiously  to  the  absorption 
strategy.  “We  made  a  policy  decision  that 
anyone  who  comes  in  to  our  properties  will 
always  come  up  on  our  systems,”  says  Smith. 

As  the  Waste  Management  example  de¬ 
monstrates,  it  is  vital  that  all  the  executives 
understand  the  impact  the  IT  architecture  will 
have  on  the  M&A.  And  it’s  up  to  the  CIO  to 
ensure  that  that  information  is  part  of  the 
business  discussions  and  planning  up  front. 

Do  Diligence 

Once  an  M&A  is  proposed,  there  are  two 
separate  yet  equally  important  steps  to  go 
through:  diligence  and  planning.  The  dili¬ 
gence  phase  is  realistically  the  last  chance  to 
call  off  the  M&A  before  both  sides  commit, 
and  as  such,  a  CIO  should  be  looking  for 
red  and  yellow  flags  that  suggest  the  inte¬ 
gration  will  be  harder  than  expected  (and 
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budgeted  for).  Conversely,  the  CIO  of  the 
acquiring  company  can  also  be  looking  for 
positive  reinforcement:  systems  or  processes 
from  the  other  company  that  remind  every¬ 
one  why  the  merger  or  acquisition  seemed 
like  a  good  idea  in  the  first  place. 

An  examination  of  the  cultural  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  companies  planning 
to  blend  must  be  part  of  the  diligence  phase. 
Owen  Flynn,  senior  vice  president,  corpo¬ 
rate  vice  president  and  CTO  of  Atlanta- 
based  credit  reporter  Equifax,  another 
CIO-lOO  honoree,  warns  that  when  it 
comes  to  systems  integration,  cultural  dif¬ 
ferences  can  be  a  ticking  bomb.  One  exam¬ 
ple  is  when  a  process-oriented  company 
tries  to  merge  with  a  creative  and  fluid  com¬ 
pany.  “You  find  this  often  in  software,” 
says  Flynn.  “A  company  might  have  very 
creative  people  who  write  brilliant  code,  but 
it’s  in  their  head.  If  there  is  no  documenta¬ 
tion,  you  will  have  a  hard  time  leveraging 
the  best  practices.” 

The  classic  absorption  model — in  which 
one  company’s  systems  are  devoured  by  the 
x  other — is  a  way  around  this  type  of  problem, 
but  RBC’s  Lippert  says  that  there  are  dangers 
to  that  approach  as  well.  “Part  of  what  you 
are  buying  is  the  intellectual  assets,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  you  are  buying  them  because  you 
like  what  the  company  has  done,”  he  says. 

During  his  due  diligence  studies,  Lippert 
has  turned  up  many  technologies  that  RBC 
has  adopted,  including  a  wireless  applica¬ 
tion  from  a  company  in  Houston  that 
allows  appraisers  to  file  status  reports  for 
construction  projects  from  onsite.  Internet 
banking  is  another  example.  When  RBC 
purchased  Centura  Bank  in  2001,  which  has 
more  than  225  locations  in  the  Southeast 
United  States,  it  adopted  the  American  com¬ 
pany’s  Internet  banking  application.  The 
banks’  combined  2.3  million  online  bank¬ 
ing  customers  now  use  a  common  inter¬ 
face — a  significant  boon  for  Canadians  who 
live  part-time  in  the  United  States  and  need 
an  account  in  each  country — and  share  a 
customer  service  center  in  Moncton,  New 


Brunswick,  where  employees  are  paid  with 
cheaper  Canadian  dollars. 

Once  the  diligence  phase  is  complete  and 
the  two  sides  agree  to  go  ahead  with  the 
merger,  the  planning  begins.  The  goal  of  the 
planning  phase  is  to  break  the  seemingly 
daunting  task  of  integrating  two  companies 
into  a  series  of  smaller  IT  projects.  It  is  cru¬ 
cial  that  one  of  the  two  partners  emerge  as 
the  driving  force  behind  the  integration. 


London-based  oil  giant  BP,  a  CIO- 100 
honoree,  learned  firsthand  that  the  planning 
will  go  nowhere  until  a  dominant  side 
emerges.  In  August  1998,  British  Petroleum 
announced  a  merger  with  Chicago-based 
rival  Amoco,  valued  at  more  than  $48  bil¬ 
lion.  At  the  time  it  was  the  largest  industrial 
merger  ever  and  the  inspiration  for  similar 
undertakings  by  competitors  Exxon  Mobil 
and  ChevronTexaco.  Although  British  Petro- 


Integration  Snapshots 

LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM  THESE  CIO-100  HONOREES 

BP 

M&A  history:  The  British  Petroleum  and  Amoco  merger  in  1998  was  the 
largest  industrial  merger  in  history. 

Integration  insight:  After  wasting  three  months  struggling  to  agree  on 
everything,  BP— the  larger  of  the  two  companies— finally  decided  to  use 
its  systems  as  the  default,  keeping  only  Amoco's  SAP  system. 

EQUIFAX 

M&A  history:  Frequently  acquires  small  credit  companies. 

Integration  insight:  CIO  Owen  Flynn  looks  for  cultural  differences  be¬ 
tween  Equifax  and  the  company  it  is  acquiring,  and  suggests  that  they  might 
be  an  early  warning  that  there  will  be  problems  integrating  the  systems. 

J.P.  MORGAN  CHASE 

M&A  history:  A  product  of  the  2001  merger  between  financial  giants 
J.P.  Morgan  and  Chase  Manhattan. 

Integration  insight:  There  was  one  person  in  charge  of  the  project  who 
was  able  to  make  quick  decisions  to  help  speed  along  the  integration. 

The  companies  ended  up  defaulting  to  the  Chase  systems. 

ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 

M&A  history:  Royal  Bank  acquired  Centura  Bank  in  2001. 

Integration  insight:  CIO  Martin  Lippert  says  you  aren't  just  acquiring  a  com¬ 
pany  but  its  intellectual  assets  as  well,  and  he  suggests  that  you  pick  and 
choose  from  the  other  company  the  systems  that  can  help  your  business. 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

M&A  history:  Product  of  the  1998  merger  between  Waste  USA  and 
Waste  Management. 

Integration  insight:  Proved  (the  hard  way)  that  you  need  to  understand 
the  relationship  between  a  scalable  architecture  and  successful  integration. 
The  inability  to  recognize  that  before  the  merger  ultimately  led  to  the 
removal  of  the  entire  executive  team. 
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leum  was  slightly  larger  than  its  American 
counterpart,  both  companies  agreed  that 
they  were  partners  and  that  neither  company 
entered  the  merger  with  the  upper  hand. 
Looking  back,  Phiroz  P.  Darukhanavala,  BP’s 
vice  president  and  CTO  and  the  man  who 
oversaw  the  integration  of  the  two  compa¬ 
nies  (upon  merging,  the  company  changed 
its  name  to  BP  Amoco  but  has  since  short¬ 
ened  it  to  BP),  says  that  there  is  no  such 
thing.  “There  was  a  lot  of  debate  to  gain 
consensus,”  says  Darukhanavala,  and  it  got 
the  two  sides  nowhere  because  of  significant 
philosophical  differences. 

British  Petroleum  outsourced  everything 
from  application  development  to  telecom 
and  the  help  desk,  and  had  an  Oracle  ERP 
system.  Amoco  did  everything  in-house  and 
had  one  of  the  world’s  largest  SAP  plat¬ 
forms.  It  wasn’t  until  BP  imposed  its  will  as 
the  larger  partner  that  a  plan  was  actually 


finished.  Today  the  SAP  platform  is  the  only 
remaining  Amoco  system. 

Execution:  Doing  It  Quickly 

Once  the  plan  is  complete,  the  integration 
work  can  begin  in  earnest.  Just  as  there  needs 
to  be  a  dominant  side  in  the  planning  phase, 
the  integration  work  itself  has  to  have  a  sin¬ 
gle  person  who  is  ultimately  accountable.  In 
the  case  of  the  $30  billion  J.P.  Morgan  and 
Chase  Manhattan  merger,  the  responsibility 
fell  on  Richard  J.  Thompson,  financial  direc¬ 
tor  of  MIS  strategic  architecture  at  New  York 
City-based  J.P.  Morgan  Chase,  who  was  a 
veteran  of  previous  Chase  mergers.  Thomp¬ 
son  says  that  having  one  person  in  charge 
makes  it  clear  to  everyone  who  should  be  giv¬ 
ing  the  commands  and  who  has  the  ultimate 
authority.  “Because  of  its  rapid  nature  and 
the  need  for  integrated  data,  our  merger 
model  needed  one  authoritative  guiding  per- 
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son  to  manage  it,”  he  says. 

CRM  was  an  easy  decision.  Chase  was 
pretty  far  along  on  a  Siebel  implementation 
while  J.P.  Morgan  was  just  looking  into  it.  A 
tougher  decision,  however,  was  what  to  do 
with  the  general  ledger.  Thompson  relied  on 
his  previous  experience  to  help  decide  whether 
or  not  to  pluck  best  practices  from  the  J.P. 
Morgan  ledger  or  to  simply  go  with  the  com¬ 
plete  Chase  system  as  a  suite.  Thompson  says 
that  the  painful  Chemical  Manufacturer’s 
Hanover  merger  taught  him  that  examining 
each  application  of  the  merging  companies 
was  time-consuming  and  difficult.  So  with  the 
J.P.  Morgan  Chase  merger,  Thompson  chose 
to  implement  the  Chase  systems  wholesale. 

The  actual  integration  work  was  simply  a 
matter  of  extracting  the  data  from  one  sys¬ 
tem  and  putting  in  the  other.  Thompson’s 
troops  did  the  bare  minimum,  in  order  for 
the  two  companies  to  begin  using  the  com¬ 
bined  data  as  quickly  as  possible.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  when  adding  the  J.P.  Morgan  data  to 
the  Chase  general  ledger,  Thompson  trans¬ 
ferred  only  the  essential  geographic  infor¬ 
mation,  noting  when  a  customer  was  in 
Europe  but  leaving  the  individual  countries 
for  later.  This  way  the  new  company  could 
access  all  the  customer  accounts  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  more  precise  data,  which  would 
be  useful  for  data  mining. 

To  successfully  integrate  two  companies,  a 
CIO  needs  to  be  aggressive  and  understand 
that  he  is  working  toward  a  business  goal. 
But  you  also  have  to  get  creative,  Daru¬ 
khanavala  says.  “You  go  through,  and  you 
throw  so  much  out,  only  keeping  what  you 
have  to,”  he  says.  “Actually  it’s  a  lot  like 
cleaning  out  the  garage.”  bibi 


You  can  tell  your  mergers  and  acquisitions  stories  to 
Staff  Writer  Ben  Worthen  at  bworthen@cio.com. 
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How  important  is  choosing  the  right  partner? 


Very. 

You  can't  do  it  alone.  Not  these  days.  The  competition  is  too  fierce.  The  risks 
are  too  high.  The  rewards  too  great.  You  need  a  partner  that  pulls  his  own  weight. 
You  need  Relational  Funding  Corporation,  one  of  the  leading  independent  lease 
financing  companies  in  North  America.  Helping  you  acquire  the  technology 
solutions  you  need.  Offering  innovative  financing  options  and  a  team  of  experts. 

To  steer  you  in  the  right  direction.  To  get  you  where  you  want  to  go.  Faster. 


R  E  LAT  IONAL  FUNDING 

CORPORATION 


www.relationalfunding.com 


Before  integrating,  "we  had  multiple 
customer  numbers  for  the  same  customer, 
says  Cabot  CIO  Craig  Bickel.  And  that  cost 
money.  ■/' 


IN  THIS  STORY  I  CABOT  CORP.,  CON-WAY  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICES  INC.,  NATIONAL  CITY  CORP. 


There's  no  question  that  application  integration  makes 
intuitive  sense.  These  three  companies  show  how  it  also 
makes  economic  and  strategic  sense. 


ON  INVESTMENT 


APPLICATION  INTEGRATION  HAS 
a  split  personality.  By  some  accounts, 
it’s  the  good  Dr.  Jekyll,  ready  to  cure 
whatever  ails  the  enterprise:  Share  data 
with  employees,  efficiency  soars;  share 
data  with  customers,  loyalty  climbs; 
share  data  with  partners,  the  supply 
chain  hums.  But  by  other  accounts,  it’s 
the  murderous  Mr.  Hyde,  an  evil  IT- 
led  folly  that  sucks  millions  from  the 
enterprise  while  throwing  a  monkey 
wrench  into  operations. 

Just  look  at  one  of  the  more  recent 
horror  stories  in  the  integrated  enter¬ 
prise  archives.  Nike  reportedly  spent 
$400  million  to  overhaul  its  supply 
chain  infrastructure,  installing  ERP, 
CRM  and  SCM — the  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  analyst-blessed  integrated 
enterprise  software.  So  what  hap¬ 


pened?  In  the  third  quarter  of  last 
yeag  the  Beaverton,  Ore.-based  sneaker 
maker  saw  profits  drop  by  $48  mil¬ 
lion,  year  over  year,  thanks  in  part  to 
a  major  inventory  glitch  (it  overpro¬ 
duced  some  shoe  models  and  under¬ 
produced  others).  Nike  blamed  one 
piece  of  its  integration  puzzle — its 
demand  and  supply  chain  manage¬ 
ment  software — for  the  mixup.  (“This 
is  what  I  get  for  our  $400  million?” 
CEO  Phil  Knight  famously  asked, 
referring  to  the  total  cost  of  the  inte¬ 
gration  project.)  And  what  CIO  read¬ 
ing  the  Nike  tale  didn’t  feel  an  un¬ 
comfortable  mix  of  emotions:  relief 
that  he  wasn’t  responsible  for  such  a 
public  and  pricey  screwup,  and  worry 
that  his  own  integration  project  could 
fail  in  just  as  spectacular  a  fashion. 
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CALCULATING  ROI 

Both  sides  of  the  integrated  enterprise 
story  are  true.  Integration  can  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  more  efficient.  Integration  can  break 
the  bank.  Indeed,  integration  work  can  rep¬ 
resent  up  to  40  percent  of  total  rollout  costs 
for  large-scale  applications,  according  to 
Dan  Sholler,  an  analyst  at  the  Meta  Group 
in  Stamford,  Conn.  (EAI  tools  can  help 
reduce  some  of  those  costs,  Sholler  says.) 
The  challenge  for  any  CIO  who  wants  to 
sell  his  CEO  on  a  major  integration  invest¬ 
ment  is  to  get  past  the  hype  and  the  horror 
stories,  and  get  down  to  the  payoff. 

Sure,  CIOs  can  take  a  termite’s-eye  view  of 
integration’s  merits,  projecting  how  an  EAI 
tool  will  help  shave  software  development 
times  and  maintenance  costs,  or  how  a  data 
warehouse  and  decision-support  tool  will  save 
IS  from  having  to  run  off  reams  of  reports. 
But  to  win  support  for  a  major  integration 
initiative,  CIOs  must  also  take  the  elephant’s- 
eye  view  of  ROI,  showing  how  integration 
supports  a  business  strategy,  such  as  improv¬ 
ing  customer  service,  slashing  inventory, 
speeding  a  product  to  market  or  standardizing 
business  processes.  Here  are  three  CIO- 100 
honorees  that  understand  how  to  show  a 
return  on  integration  that  satisfies  the  ele¬ 
phants  and  the  termites — and  their  CEOs. 

National  City: 

Untangling  the  Rat's  Nest 

Integration  project:  Developed  an  EAI  archi¬ 
tecture  to  replace  point-to-point  connections 
between  legacy  applications 
Enterprise  payback:  Faster  to  market  with 
new  products;  a  reduced  risk  of  failure  dur¬ 
ing  system  upgrades  and  changes;  customers 
receive  consistent  data  in  all  channels 
IS  payback:  Lower  development  and  main¬ 
tenance  costs;  faster  deployment  of  new 
features 

James  Hughes  looks  at  some  of  his 
mission-critical  back-end  systems  and  sees 
the  IT  equivalent  of  an  Indy  winner  that’s 
been  around  the  track  a  few  too  many  times. 
Hughes  is  executive  vice  president  and  CIO 
at  Cleveland-based  National  City,  the  ninth 


largest  bank  holding  company  in  the  country 
and,  like  many  CIOs,  he’s  faced  with  an 
aging  fleet  of  legacy  applications  that  are  due 
for  more  than  just  a  pit  stop.  The  $6.2  billion 
company’s  deposit  system — which  manages 
accounts  for  more  than  1,100  National  City 
branch  banks  and  1,600  ATMs — is  28  years 
old.  Its  loan  system  is  30  years  old. 

Hughes  will  eventually  have  to  replace 
parts  or  all  of  his  legacy  systems,  and 
because  of  the  systems’  size  and  complexity 
“the  cost  is  going  to  be  enormous,”  he  says, 
running  into  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 
He’s  not  just  talking  about  the  cost  of  the 
new  software.  There’s  the  cost,  hassle  and 
sheer  complexity  of  having  to  rewrite  the 
multitudinous  point-to-point  application 
program  interfaces  (APIs)  to  these  legacy 
systems — miniprograms  that  tell  the  deposit 
system  how  to  share  an  account  balance 
with  the  telephone  banking  system  or  the 
website  or  the  bank  teller’s  green  screen. 

“Over  the  years,  there’s  been  generation 
after  generation  of  interfaces  that  have  been 
constructed  to  integrate  with  these  applica¬ 
tions,”  Hughes  says.  “There’s  been  layers 
and  layers  of  rewrites.  There’s  been  patches 
and  upgrades  and  changes  made  over  and 
over.”  In  other  words,  these  interfaces  are 
the  most  complex,  least  documented  and 
hardest  to  support  code  that  National  City’s 
software  team  has  to  maintain. 

That’s  why  National  City  has  embarked 
on  an  EAI  infrastructure  effort.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  begun  writing  standardized, 
reusable  APIs  to  and  from  its  legacy  systems, 
which  are  accessed  through  shared  messag¬ 
ing  middleware.  So  instead  of  having  10 
different  interfaces,  for  example,  to  pull  a 
customer’s  account  balance  from  the  deposit 
system,  National  City  develops  one  inter- 

cio.com  "This  is  what  I  get  for  our 
$400  million?"  That's  not  your  CEO  asking 
you  to  justify  your  integration  efforts— but  it 
could  be.  WEIGH  IN  with  what  your  answer 
would  be.  Go  to  www.cio.com  and  look  for 
the  WEB  CONNECTIONS  box. 


Points  of 

INTEGRATION 

»  Learn  how  reusable  interfaces 
can  save  hundreds  of  hours  of 
coding  time 

»  Find  out  how  standardizing  vendor 
information  across  business  units  can 
lead  to  better  deals 

■ 

»  Understand  why  ROI  arguments 
can  be  more  powerful  if  they're  not 
translated  into  dollars 


face  that  can  be  used  by  any  application  that 
needs  to  know  a  customer’s  balance. 

The  EAI  effort  has  cost  roughly  $10  mil¬ 
lion  since  1997  ($3  million  for  the  hardware 
and  software  to  support  it,  and  $7  million  to 
define  and  develop  interfaces  to  core  func¬ 
tions  on  the  company’s  legacy  systems). 
“The  problem  with  the  EAI  architecture  is 
that  the  very  initial  investment  is  a  little 
higher,”  Hughes  says.  “But  it  doesn’t  take 
too  long  before  you  can  get  a  payback.” 

To  wit:  Each  time  an  interface  is  reused, 
the  company  saves  200  hours  of  coding  time. 
That  means  IT  projects  are  getting  out  the 
door  faster,  says  H.  Anthony  Hai,  senior  vice 
president  and  director  of  project  services.  In 
2001,  the  IT  department  slashed  its  project 
completion  time  by  45  percent;  much  of  that 
gain  was  because  it  had  reused  interfaces 
(projects  don’t  need  to  wait  anymore  for  the 
one  programmer  who  understands  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  how  to  get  X  information  out  of  Y 
legacy  system — any  programmer  can  just 
point  to  an  existing  interface).  It  also  means 
that  development  costs  drop:  In  2002  alone, 
rather  than  writing  new  code  for  every  con¬ 
nection  between  applications,  National  City 
expects  to  reuse  109  existing  interfaces  and 
save  $1.9  million. 

That’s  not  the  only  benefit.  By  reusing 
interfaces,  Hai  says,  National  City  can 
ensure  that  customers  receive  the  same  infor¬ 
mation,  whether  they  call  on  the  phone,  visit 
a  branch  or  log  on  to  the  website. 
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According  1o  a  leading  industry  analyst,  VERITAS  Software  commands 
nearly  half  of  the  backup  and  recovery  market  for  UNIX  and  Windows. 
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James  Hughes,  CIO  of 
National  City,  expects 
EAI  to  save  25  percent  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
a  legacy  systems  upgrade 


CALCULATING  ROI 

By  using  and  reusing  standard  interfaces, 
the  hope  is  that  National  City’s  legacy  rat’s- 
nest  will  begin  to  resemble  a  modern,  stream¬ 
lined  computing  environment.  Hughes  also 
hopes  for  a  smoother  road  when  any  system 
needs  to  be  replaced — with  a  lower  price  tag 
too.  “My  expectation  is  that  EAI  could  save 
us  at  least  25  percent  if  not  50  percent  of  the 
cost  [of  the  legacy  systems  upgrade],”  Hughes 
says.  “More  important,  it’s  going  to  dramat¬ 
ically  reduce  the  risk.  We’ll  have  reusable  com¬ 
ponents  that  are  tried  and  tested.” 

Cabot:  United  We  Stand 

Integration  project:  Revamp  front-  and 
back-office  business  processes  worldwide, 
supported  by  standardized  and  integrated 
enterprise  software  systems 
Enterprise  payback:  Global  sharing  and 
reporting  of  information;  better  service  to 
global  customers;  e-business  enablement 
IS  payback:  Get  better  deals  from  vendors; 
savings  on  development  and  maintenance 

Specialty  chemicals  company  Cabot  reor¬ 
ganized  four  years  ago  into  global  strategic 
business  units.  But  its  data  behaved  other¬ 
wise.  Why?  Because  each  of  the  old  busi¬ 
ness  units  marched  to  the  beat  of  a  different 
drummer  when  it  came  to  their  organiza¬ 
tion,  software  systems,  data  models  and  fun¬ 
damental  business  processes. 

This  lack  of  standardization  hampered 
Cabot’s  plan  to  set  up  shared  finance,  HR 
and  IS  services  within  each  geographic 
region.  “We  had  multiple  customer  numbers 
for  the  same  customer,”  says  Craig  Bickel,  a 
Cabot  vice  president  and  its  CIO,  who 
works  in  the  $1.7  billion  company’s  Boston 
headquarters.  “We  would  have  had  to  have 
a  call  center  person  run  three  or  four  distri¬ 
bution  systems,  depending  on  what  cus¬ 
tomer  would  call  them”  and  what  product 
the  customer  asked  about. 

The  data  dissimilarities  also  made  it  hard 
for  the  heads  of  the  new  global  units  to  get 
the  information  they  needed  to  run  their 
business.  Not  that  Bickel  didn’t  try:  The 
finance  function  supported  by  an  IS  team 


put  up  a  set  of  data  marts  to  cull  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  disparate  systems.  But  there 
were  nagging  inconsistencies  in  terms  of 
data  definitions,  coding  structures  and  data 
models.  The  revenue  numbers  from  one  sys¬ 
tem,  for  example,  might  include  the  cost  of 
freight,  while  those  from  another  might  not. 

So  in  late  2000  Cabot  began  a  major 
enterprisewide  business  process  revamp  in 
which  IT  plays  a  crucial,  enabling  role:  over¬ 
hauling  and  standardizing  all  of  its  back- 
and  front-office  business  processes,  and 
globalizing  and  integrating  all  the  software 
systems  that  support  them.  According  to 
Bickel,  the  company  is  spending  in  the  mid- 
eight-figures  to  achieve  four  goals:  stan¬ 
dardize  business  practices  and  processes; 
clean  up  the  company  data  and  reports 
being  shared  with  management;  get  ready 
to  do  business  online  (ordering,  inventory 
checks,  shipment  status  and  the  like);  and 
be  ready  to  handle  the  ISO  standards 
requirements  of  global  customers. 

The  implementation  involves  20  full-time- 
equivalent  employees  from  IT,  and  from  the 


business  side,  10  dedicated  employees  and 
the  contributions  of  150  more.  Cabot  is 
standardizing  on  a  collection  of  enterprise 
software  applications — ERP,  CRM,  manu¬ 
facturing  execution,  quality  management — 
plus  a  global  data  warehouse  and  manage¬ 
ment  reporting  tool.  And  it’s  linking  them 
all  together  using  an  EAI  tool  (which  Bickel 
says  will  be  15  percent  to  20  percent  cheaper 
than  hand-coding  the  point-to-point  inte¬ 
grations,  and  even  more  when  maintenance 
costs  are  factored  in).  Cabot  has  completed 
the  bulk  of  the  data  standardization  effort 
and  is  about  halfway  through  the  applica¬ 
tion  rollout,  having  gone  live  with  it  in  eight 
plants  in  Europe,  five  in  North  America  and 
one  in  South  America.  It  has  already  started 
to  see  some  gains,  says  Peter  Smith,  director 
of  business  process  improvement. 

By  combining  and  standardizing  vendor 
information  from  all  of  its  plants,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Cabot  discovered  that  some  plants  were 
getting  better  deals  than  others  from  the 
same  vendor.  That  information  can  help 
Cabot  negotiate  better  deals  for  everyone. 
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LARGE  BUSINESSES  AREN’T 
HAPPY  WITH  SMALL  RESULTS 


UpShot’s  clients  are  medium  to  large  businesses  with  combined  sales  revenues  in  the  hundreds  of  4 
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CALCULATING  ROI 


When  it  comes  to  the  ROI  for  the  project 
as  a  whole,  Bickel  and  Smith  demur  about 
revealing  specific  figures,  other  than  to  say 
that  the  effort  is  expected  to  pay  for  itself 
within  a  year  of  completion  in  mid-2003. 

Con-Way  Transportation  Services: 
"Hi,  We  Both  Work  for  the  Same 
Company!" 

Integration  project:  Data  warehouse,  CRM 
system,  enterprise  portal  and  Web  services 
connectivity  to  suppliers 
Enterprise  payback:  Single  view  of  cus¬ 
tomer  activity  across  the  company’s  multiple 
business  units  improves  service 
IS  payback:  Users  can  generate  their  own 
reports  without  relying  on  IS;  applications 
are  easier  to  maintain  and  support 

Three  years  ago,  Con-Way  Transportation 
Services  wanted  to  get  more  mileage  out  of 
its  sales  efforts — a  hefty  challenge  for  the 
$1.9  billion  transportation  and  services  com¬ 
pany.  With  headquarters  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  Con- Way  is  made  up  of  multiple  busi¬ 
ness  units  across  the  United  States  and 
Canada  that  sell  everything  from  long-haul 
trucking  to  logistics  outsourcing.  But  each 
business  unit  used  (and  still  uses)  an  idio¬ 
syncratic  collection  of  software  to  track  its 
operations.  So  if  a  customer  of  one  Con- Way 
business  unit  expressed  interest  in  another’s 
services,  the  latter’s  sales  reps  would  have  no 
way  of  knowing  about  it. 

To  make  that  information  accessible, 
Jacquelyn  Barretta,  vice  president  of  IS,  built 
a  data  warehouse  that  pulls  customer  infor¬ 
mation  from  each  business  unit’s  systems 
and  merges  it  into  a  single  customer  record. 
She  is  also  rolling  out  an  enterprisewide 
CRM  system  that  tracks  every  customer 
interaction — including  a  customer’s  poten¬ 
tial  interest  in  new  services. 

The  data  warehouse  cost  about  $700,000 
to  build,  including  software,  hardware  and 
development  time,  Barretta  says;  the  CRM 
tab  ran  about  $1.5  million.  The  company  has 
already  begun  seeing  the  payoff:  When  Con- 
Way  AIR  launched  last  year,  the  new  busi¬ 


ness  unit  pitched  to  those  trucking  customers 
that  had  already  expressed  an  interest  in  air¬ 
freight,  thereby  saving  millions  in  marketing 
costs,  says  Bryan  Millican,  executive  vice 
president  of  sales  and  marketing. 

The  data  warehouse  and  CRM  system  also 
make  it  easier  for  Con-Way  to  use  sales  reps 
from  one  business  unit  to  sell  the  services  of 
another  business  unit.  In  the  past,  such  cross¬ 
business-unit  sales  efforts  would  founder 
because  the  sales  reps  would  make  calls  but 
never  know  whether  they’d  been  successful 
(the  data  was  locked  up  in  another  business 
unit’s  systems).  The  data  warehouse  now  gives 
the  reps  a  window  into  their  sales  activity,  and 
that  has  boosted  their  enthusiasm — so  much 
so  that  Con- Way  did  $300,000  of  business  in 
the  new  service’s  first  month.  “We’re  50  per¬ 
cent  ahead  of  our  expectations  for  this  new 
product  line,”  Millican  says.  “A  big  part  of  it 
is  allowing  the  salespeople  visibility  and  access 
to  data.” 

Other  integration  projects  on  Con- Way’s 
pallet  include  an  enterprise  portal  that’s  used 
by  employees  and  customers,  letting  them 
access  a  variety  of  back-end  applications  and 


information  in  one  place.  Con- Way  has  also 
developed  XML-based  Web  services  that 
can  talk  directly  to  customers’  back-office 
systems  and  exchange  key  account  infor¬ 
mation  and  deliver  customized  rate  quotes, 
transit  times  and  status  tracking.  . 

Con- Way  customers  now  perform  500,000 
status  queries  and  300,000  other  transactions 
online  each  month,  Barretta  says,  and 
Con-Way’s  call  center  volume  has  dropped 
between  12  percent  and  25  percent.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  also  shaved  2.5  days  off  its  average 
accounts  receivable  days  outstanding,  and 


Barretta  believes  integration  has  played  a  role 
in  getting  the  money  in  faster.  “[Customers] 
can  easily  see  what  their  outstanding  balances 
are,  and  they  can  drill  down  to  the  detailed 
level  of  justification  for  those  balances,”  she 
says.  Therefore  they’re  more  likely  to  get  their 
billing  questions  answered  more  quickly  and, 
in  turn,  pay  more  quickly. 

Integration  has  big  benefits  for  the  IT 
department  too,  Barretta  says.  “[Thanks  to 
the  data  warehouse,  employees  and  cus¬ 
tomers  can]  generate  many  of  their  own 
reports,  instead  of  relying  on  IT  to  build 
them.”  The  enterprise  portal  has  also  eased 
maintenance  and  support  burdens:  All  the 
applications  are  built  in  the  same  architec¬ 
ture  so  that  the  IT  staff  doesn’t  have  to  sup¬ 
port  different  ones.  And  “users  have  fewer 
questions,  after  they  get  used  to  the  applica¬ 
tions,  because  the  systems  are  more  intuitive 
and  all  function  alike,”  she  says. 

Over  the  years,  Barretta  has  found  that 
the  best  way  to  drive  support  for  an  inte¬ 
gration  effort  is  to  leave  her  calculator 
behind  and  focus  on  the  concrete:  How 
much  time  users  say  they  will  save  thanks 


to  the  new  connectivity,  what  new  revenue 
streams  they  say  they  will  be  able  to  tap 
because  of  it  and  so  on.  “ROI  has  more 
credibility  when  it’s  stated  in  raw  benefits, 
which  are  sometimes  nonquantifiable,  rather 
than  translated  into  dollars,”  she  says.  “That 
translation  is  often  fuzzy  and  tends  to  lose 
some  audiences.”  BE! 


Senior  Editor  Sari  Kalin  has  written  frequently  on 
integration  issues.  If  you  have  any  insights  on 
proving  the  ROI  for  integration,  you  can  reach  her 
at  skalin@cio.com. 


ROI  has  more  CREDIBILITY  when  it's  stated 

in  raw  benefits,  which  are  sometimes 
nonquantifiable,  rather  than  translated  Into  DOLLARS. 

That  TRANSLATION  is  often  fuzzy  and  tends  to 

lose  some  AUDIENCES. 

-JACQUELYN  BARRETTA,  VP  of  IS,  Con-Way 
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Open  Enterprise  Solutions 


NEC  can  help  take  your  business  to  new  levels  of  quality,  satisfaction  and  productivity.  With  innovative  technology  from 
NEC,  you  can  migrate  your  current  network  to  converge  voice  and  data.  Advanced  IP  telephony  from  NEC  means 
information  can  be  shared.  Access  and  security  controlled.  Service  enhanced.  And  costs  reduced.  All  while  protecting 
your  investment  in  your  current  infrastructure.  It’s  just  one  more  way  NEC  innovation  can  empower  competitive 
advantages  for  your  enterprise.  From  networking,  systems  integration  and  custom  semiconductor  solutions,  we 
empower  people  through  innovative  technology.  Call  1.800.338.9549  or  visit  www.necus.com. 


Empowered  by  Innovation 


IN  THIS  STORY  I  ACE  HARDWARE  CORP.,  QUAKER  CHEMICAL  CORP.,  SOLECTRON  CORP. 


The  three  CIOs  in  our  roundtable  believe  that  integration  provides 
a  competitive  edge  when  it  enables  a  knowledge  transfer  among 
their  companies,  business  partners  and  customers 


INTEGRATING  ONE  COMPANY’S  SYSTEMS  IS  NOT  AN 
end  in  itself,  and  it’s  not  just  a  means  to  aligning  corpo¬ 
rate  and  IT  goals.  As  the  discussion  below  among  three 
executives  from  this  year’s  CIO- 100  honorees  demon¬ 
strates,  integration  is  all  about  embracing  players  who 
work  outside  your  company’s  walls.  That  means  sharing 
information  from  different  parts  of  your  organization  and 
convincing  suppliers,  business  partners  and  especially  cus¬ 
tomers  that  they  and  you  will  both  profit  from  this  infor¬ 
mation  exchange.  This  trio  of  CIOs  represents  compa¬ 
nies  of  different  sizes  and  different  industries,  but  each 
faces  famous  competition:  Paul  Ingevaldson,  senior  vice 
president  of  IT  at  Ace  Hardware,  battles  for  consumers 
with  the  likes  of  Home  Depot,  while  Quaker  Chemical 
CIO  Irving  Tyler  vies  for  business  with  the  likes  of  Dow 
Chemical,  and  Solectron  Corporate  Vice  President  and 
CIO  Bud  Mathaisel  competes  with  Flextronics  among 
others  in  the  electronics  trade.  But  each  of  the  three  reach 
a  common  conclusion:  The  knowledge  that  comes  from 
this  effort  yields  both  value  and  a  competitive  advantage. 
BY  LAFE  LOW 
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PHOTOS  CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP  RIGHT;  BY  ANDY  FREEBERG,  ROBERT  GODDYN,  JEFF  SCIORTINO,  JOHN  SOARES 


Roundtable  moderator 
Rick  Swanborg,  president  of  ICEX: 
Knowledge  integration  flows 
from  systems  integration. 


Xl  ts 

Solectron  CIO  Bud  Mathaisel 
Top  customers  demand 
an  integrated  supply  chain. 


Quaker  Chemical  CIO  Irving  Tyler: 
Integrated  systems  allow  his  company  to 
offer  value-added  services  to  customers. 


Ace  Hardware  Senior  VP  of  IT 
Paul  Ingevaldson:  You  need  to 
have  trust  among  your  business 
partners  to  begin  talking 
about  integrating  systems. 


no  ROUNDTABLE 


Rick  Swanborg,  president  of  ICEX,  mod¬ 
erator:  Tell  us  what  you  mean  by  integration. 
What  does  it  look  like?  How  is  it  changing? 
And  does  it  really  represent  a  competitive 
advantage? 

Paul  Ingevaldson:  We  are  right  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  supply  chain,  as  a  wholesaler  with 
15  distribution  centers.  We  have  65,000 
items  in  those  distribution  centers  that  we’re 
distributing  to  5,000  retailers.  On  top  of 
that,  we  end  up  with  thousands  of  vendors 
supplying  products  to  our  distribution  cen¬ 
ters  and  directly  to  the  stores.  We  continually 
look  at  ways  to  automate  and  integrate  the 
supply  chain.  Even  though  we  don’t  control 
the  whole  supply  chain,  we  are  trying  to  inte¬ 
grate  it  though  significant  automation. 

We’ve  been  aggressive  in  ven¬ 
dor-managed  inventory  and 
have  recently  been  aggressive 
with  something  called  CPFR 


-SOLECTRON  CIO 


BUD  MATHAISEL 


[collaborative  planning,  forecasting  and 
replenishment].  This  is  where  the  [suppliers] 
actually  look  at  our  files  on  our  computers 
and  automate  supply  functions  through  us. 
That’s  been  a  very  positive  development 
[because]  supply  chain  automation  is 
extremely  important  to  us.  Any  time  we  can 


automate  part  of  the  relationship  with  our 
dealers  and  eliminate  paperwork,  it  really 
makes  it  easier  for  everybody. 

Bud  Mathaisel:  Our  definition  of  integra¬ 
tion  is  inter-enterprise  process  reengineering. 
The  whole  movement  toward  reengineering 
has  shifted  to  inter-enterprise,  and  it  includes 
suppliers,  it  includes  customers,  it  includes 
visibility  up  and  down  the  supply  chain  to 
the  next  point  of  contact. 

What’s  happened  in  most  organizations 
is  that  the  monolithic  ERP  movements 
where  integration  was  one  large  ERP  project 
have  been  replaced  with  separate  instances 
of  ERP,  and  integration  between  and  among 
those.  Integration  within  the  enterprise  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  EAI  movement  and  inter¬ 
enterprise  integration 
goes  to  levels  within  the 
supply  chain. 

Irving  Tyler:  Our  story  is 
very  different.  We  have 
large  commodity-type 
companies  as  [suppliers]. 
A  lot  of  our  raw  materials 
are  base  chemicals.  Our 
customer  base  is  large, 
multinational  companies 
such  as  automakers,  steel 
manufacturers  and  aero¬ 
space  companies.  We’re  a 
very  small  company  supplying  crit¬ 
ical  technology  to  those  industries, 
but  our  customers  don’t  value  our 
supply  chain  per  se.  So  for  us,  it’s 
about  integration  with  our  main 
customers  so  we  become  invalu¬ 
able  to  them  and  they  are  willing 
to  work  with  us  on  the  basis  of 
value  as  opposed  to  price.  What 
we  do  is  provide  process  knowl¬ 
edge.  We  couple  that  with  technology  and  then 
solve  unique  problems  for  our  customers  in 
their  production  process. 

Swanborg:  Can  you  give  me  a  specific 
example? 

Tyler:  Consider  a  company  that  is  making 
engines  out  of  aluminum,  a  very  difficult,  sen- 


"Think  of  the  word 
inventory  as 
waste.  It  is  an 
acknowledgement 
that  you  don't 
understand 
something  or  you 
have  to  adjust  for 
something." 


Points  of 

INTEGRATION 


»  Engage  all  parts  of  your  , 
organization  in  the  integration  effort 

»  Extend  the  process  to  business 
partners  and  customers 


»  Understand  your  customers' 
business  processes  so  that  you  can 
add  value  to  them 


sitive  metal  to  work  with.  If  you’re  taking  a 
big  block  of  aluminum  and  creating  an  engine 
block,  there  are  a  huge  number  of  processes 
where  you’re  boring  cylinders,  gouging  chan¬ 
nels  for  the  fluids  and  drilling  holes  to  insert 
wiring.  As  this  engine  block  moves  through 
the  customers’  process,  they’re  adding  value. 
We’ve  developed  coolants  and  lubricants  that 
match  those  processes.  We  try  to  integrate  our 
knowledge  of  customers’  processes  with 
unique  solutions  in  terms  of  product  devel¬ 
opment.  Integration  of  those  two  components 
gives  us  the  differential  edge.  If  we  can  inte¬ 
grate  all  those  things,  the  customer  gets  a  bet¬ 
ter  value.  We’re  supplying  what  the  customer 
needs  in  a  timely  way,  when  they  need  it,  and 
to  the  specifications  that  they  require.  For  us, 
that’s  the  big  challenge — to  do  that  in  an  inte¬ 
grated  way,  consistently,  for  every  customer. 

We  spend  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  integrate 
our  knowledge  across  our  regions  and  across 
product  lines.  If  we  learn  something  is  work¬ 
ing  in  an  automotive  plant,  we  can  use  that 
same  knowledge  working  with  Boeing  to 
make  an  airplane. 

Swanborg  Do  you  have  to  show  data  that 
using  this  lubricant  will  decrease  your  throw¬ 
away  of  the  engine  block  by  a  certain  per¬ 
centage?  Are  you  getting  it  to  that  level? 

Tyler:  Yes,  we  use  a  lot  of  case  studies.  That 
sort  of  tacit  knowledge  is  very  hard  to  lever¬ 
age.  We’re  trying  to  use  all  sorts  of  knowl¬ 
edge  technologies  and  communications 
vehicles  to  take  that  information  out  of  their 
experience  to  share  amongst  ourselves  and 
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with  our  customer  base  in  a  more  formal 
way.  It’s  a  big  challenge. 

Secure  Connections 

Swanborg:  With  all  this  sharing  of  informa¬ 
tion  with  business  partners,  how  do  you  deal 
with  the  privacy  and  security  issues? 

Ingevaldson:  We  have  multiple  vendors  of  the 
same  product  lines.  Oftentimes,  you’ve  got  to 
have  Black  and  Decker  and  you’ve  got  to  have 
Skil,  so  there  are  multiple  vendors  in  the  same 
categories.  Access  is  controlled  based  on  the 
vendor.  We  just  have  to  be  careful  as  to  who 
gets  access  to  what  information.  That  has  not 
been  an  issue  for  us  at  all. 

Tyler:  Most  of  our  customer  requirements  are 
unique,  so  we  manage  through  a  key  account 
process  where  we  define  the  content  and  the 
support  team  for  each  customer  both  in  terms 
of  the  field  and  our  development  laboratory. 
They  manage  the  channels.  We  don’t  want  to 
eliminate  the  human  aspect  of  account  man¬ 
agement,  but  we  want  to  get  that  information 
to  customers  faster  and  more  directly. 
Mathaisel:  There  are  two  forms  of  security. 
One  is  preventing  competitive  information 
from  getting  into  the  hands  of  other  competi¬ 
tors.  We  have  terms  written  into  our  agree¬ 
ments  that  provide  specific  protection.  The 
second  form  is  the  kind  of  abuse  that  can 
occur  from  insider  trading.  Just  last  week  every 
single  officer  and  senior  employee  had  to  re-up 
their  signatures  on  business  ethics  guidelines 
issued  by  internal  audit  that  reviewed  the 
[guidelines]  that  have  been  in  place  and 
reminded  everybody  of  it. 

It’s  not  easy  to  do  because  you’ve  got  to 
protect  down  to  field  element  level,  you’ve 
got  to  protect  prices,  you’ve  got  to  protect 
inventory  amounts.  A  lot  of  the  tools  being 
used  on  the  Internet  are  not  adequate  to 
provide  you  with  this  kind  of  assurance. 
We’ve  had  to  rework  tools  to  get  the  secu¬ 
rity  we  need. 

Integration,  a  Competitive  Edge 

Swanborg:  Do  you  feel  your  investments 
give  you  a  competitive  advantage? 


"We  have  to  develop 
trust  with  our 
dealers  so  they're 
willing  to  give  up  a 
bit  of  independence 
so  that  we  can  take 
advantage  of  these 
technnlnnio° " 

-ACE  HARI 
OF  I.T.  PAI 


Ingevaldson:  The  easier  we  are  to  deal  with 
both  on  the  manufacturer  side  and  the  retailer 
side,  the  better  we’re  going  to  win  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace.  If  the  vendors  have  insight  into 
what’s  going  on  at  wholesale,  they  can  do  a 
much  better  job  of  planning  their  raw  mate¬ 
rials  and  their  subcontractors.  The  more 
automated  we  can  make 
the  supply  chain,  the 
more  efficient  everyone 
becomes.  Our  biggest  as¬ 
set  is  our  inventory,  and 
we  maintain  our  invento¬ 
ries  over  16  support  cen¬ 
ters.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  to  maintain  very 
high  service  levels  so  the 
dealers  are  not  out  of 
stock.  It’s  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  keep  our 
supply  chain  automated 
and  moving  more  quickly.  Every¬ 
body  reduces  inventory  and 
makes  more  money,  and  that’s 
about  as  big  of  a  competitive 
advantage  as  you  can  get. 

Tyler:  We  have  hundreds  of  for¬ 
mulations,  so  our  product  mix  is 
very  different.  As  our  customers 
become  more  integrated  with  our 
technology,  they  can  get  consistent 
solutions  [and  the  same  level  of 
service]  in  all  of  their  facilities  any¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

We  don’t  make  you  navigate 
through  our  company  and  renegotiate  and 
reorganize  your  service  levels.  We  do  that 
[work  for  customers],  and  then  behind  the 
scenes  we  still  comply  with  all  sorts  of  tax  reg¬ 
ulations  and  legal  issues.  We  have  integrated 
ourselves  in  terms  of  facing  the  customer;  and 
we  continuously  find  that  to  be  an  advantage. 
Mathaisel:  Managing  supply  chain  is  the 
essence  of  our  business,  and  therefore  inte¬ 
gration  is  strategic.  We  are  also  being  told 
by  our  more  progressive  global  customers 
that  this  is  a  mandate  for  doing  business  with 
them.  If  you  want  to  do  business  with  Cisco, 


IBM  and  Sun  in  the  future,  you  must  pro¬ 
vide  this  kind  of  integration  and  visibility 
across  the  supply  chain.  They  expect  this  is 
going  to  lift  the  performance  expectations 
for  all  of  the  other  players,  and  we  agree.  It’s 
the  price  of  doing  business  with  progressive 
global  companies. 

They  want  to  cooperate  as 
well.  Right  now,  that  pain  is 
being  shared  across  OEMs,  con¬ 
tract  manufacturers  and  suppli¬ 
ers.  Think  of  the  word  inventory 
as  representing  waste.  It  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledgement  that  you  don’t 
understand  something  or  that 


you  have  to  adjust  for  something.  If  you  want 
the  opposite  example,  look  at  Dell.  Its  supply 
chain  is  whistle  clean,  partly  because  it  pushes 
all  the  inventory  management  on  its  suppliers. 

Sharing  Knowledge  That 
Comes  from  Data 

Swanborg:  When  we  are  talking  about  inte¬ 
gration,  there  is  the  transaction  level.  Do  we 
manage  our  inventory,  our  logistics?  Do  ven¬ 
dors  have  stuff  ready  to  go?  Then  there's  the 
next  level  that  Paul  [Ingevaldson]  raised  that 
is  the  integration  of  forecasting  and  trend- 
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setting.  It's  not  enough  to  know  where  the 
inventory  is,  but  what's  fast  selling  versus 
slow  selling?  Then  there  is  a  third  level  that 
Irving  [Tyler]  pointed  out,  which  is  integra¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  and  use  of  the  product. 
How  do  I  integrate  knowledge  into  the  sup¬ 
ply  chain  so  our  customers  are  smarter 
about  using  our  products?  It  sounds  like 
we're  pushing  integration  into  knowledge 


apex  of  the  pyramid  is  process,  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  data.  In  the  high-tech  industry,  we’ve 
had  an  industry  consortium  working  on  this 
for  awhile  called  RosettaNet.  It  describes 
processes  for  business  conduct.  You  invoke 
these  processes  through  PIPs,  the  Partner 
Interchange  Processes.  What  does  commit 
mean?  What’s  the  timing  of  the  cycle?  We 
have  already  worked  this  out.  The  Roset¬ 
taNet  model  allows  us  to  transact  business 
within  the  process  already  defined. 

Tyler:  When  we  put  our  global  IS  strategy 
together  about  two  years  ago,  the  idea  of 
using  technology  was  to  make  sure  we  have 


products  in  the  right  places  at  the  right  time. 
The  key  is  to  make  sure  your  customer  sees 
that  you’re  making  them  successful,  and  then 
they  want  to  come  back.  That’s  all  about 
knowledge  and  expertise.  For  us,  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  get  experts  in  customer  processes  or 
product  application,  experts  in  product  devel¬ 
opment  and  experts  in  delivery,  then  some¬ 
how  make  sure  all  those  experts  are  working 
on  the  same  thing.  That’s  where  integration 
comes  in.  If  you  can  inte¬ 
grate  the  knowledge  of 
these  people,  they  can  col¬ 
laborate  intelligently  and 
provide  value  throughout 
the  supply  chain. 
Swanborg:  This  means 
you've  got  to  have  people 
actually  learn  how  cus¬ 
tomers  are  using  the 
product. 

Tyler:  We  find  that  if  we 
work  to  the  customer’s 
integration  point,  we  find 
other  opportunities.  For  example, 
a  steel  manufacturer  rolling  sheet 
steel  is  involved  in  a  very  specific 
process  with  tremendous  quality 
requirements.  We  were  really  into 
what’s  called  cold  rolling.  After 
the  steel  cools  down,  you  roll  it 
again  for  greater  strength.  We 
have  the  majority  of  the  market 
share  in  that  business.  We  started 
looking  upstream  and  downstream.  Sure 
enough,  with  upstream  there  is  what’s  called 
hot  rolling.  Historically,  customers  would 
never  use  any  lubricants  at  all.  They  would 
only  use  water.  We  discovered  we  could  take 
a  modified  version  of  our  cold  rolling  lubri¬ 
cant  and  apply  it  to  the  hot  rolling  process  to 
improve  the  speed  and  the  consistency  of 
that  output.  That’s  the  kind  of  integration 
we’re  trying  to  do  in  a  very  broad  way. 

Integration  Essentials 

Swanborg:  What  are  three  top  factors  that 
are  critical  for  integration  success? 


integration. 

Mathaisel:  There  is  a  hierar¬ 
chy  to  integration,  and  clearly 
process  is  the  context.  Within 
that  is  function  and  data.  The 


"We  see  it  as  our 
job  to  learn  from 
others,  to  see  how 
they're  using  and 
enabling  these 
capabilities.  We  bring 
that  knowledge  into 
the  strategic 
discussion." 

-QUAKER  CHEMICAL  CIO 
IRVING  TYLER 
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Ingevaldson:  There  is  a  whole  [rack]  of  dif¬ 
ferent  computer  systems  in  our  outlets. 
We’re  currently  embarking  on  a  program  to 

install  a  single  computer  system  in  all  of  our 

\ 

5,000  stores.  Now  there  is  a  challenge,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  have  to  pay  for  them.  If 
we’re  going  to  make  the  supply  chain  seam¬ 
less  and  integrated,  we  have  to  get  common 
systems  in  all  phases  of  the  supply  chain. 

The  second  thing  is  we  have  to  continue 
to  develop  trust  with  our  independent  deal¬ 
ers  such  that  they’re  willing  to  give  up  a  bit 
of  their  independence  so  that  we  can  take 
advantage  of  these  powerful  technologies. 
That’s  a  very  tough  thing  for  us  to  do,  but 
it’s  very  important. 

Finally,  we  have  to  make  sure  the  strat¬ 
egy  that  IT  develops  is  not  an  IT  strategy 
but  rather  a  corporate  strategy.  We  have  to 
have  the  whole  company  involved  and 
understanding  the  power  of  these  tech¬ 
nologies  and  make  sure  every  officer 
involved  is  committed  to  and  focused  on 
integration. 

Mathaisel:  Three  things  need  to  be  done 
in  integration.  One  of  them  is  the  ability  to 
do  extracts  and  imports  [of  data].  The  sec¬ 
ond  level  is  the  ability  to  communicate 
information  using  Internet  protocols  with 
all  the  privacy  and  security  you  need.  The 
third  is  this  process  reference  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  dynamically  alter  process  and  have 
it  work  backward. 

Tyler:  The  most  important  thing  for  inte¬ 
gration  is  to  have  common  objectives 
[across  your  organization].  We  also  have 
been  working  to  develop  commonality  of 
communication  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Then  finally,  we  have  to  be  able  to  sup¬ 
port  all  of  this.  In  information  services,  we 
see  it  as  our  job  to  learn  from  others,  to 
see  how  they’re  using  and  enabling  these 
capabilities.  We  bring  that  knowledge  into 
the  strategic  discussion.  BE! 

Features  Editor  Late  Low  ( llow@cio.com )  organized 
this  roundtable  discussion  and  coordinated  this 
year's  CIO-lOO  issue. 
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Real  People,  Real  Problems,  Real  Solutions 

When  you’ve  got  challenges,  you  want  to 
hear  from  people  who  have  faced  them 
before— not  in  the  classroom,  but  in  the  real 
world.  At  CIO  Perspectives®  you’ll  roll  up 
your  sleeves  with  more  of  your  IT  executive 
peers  than  at  any  other  industry  event. 

Your  days  at  CIO  Perspectives  will  include: 

■  Interactive  working  group  sessions 

■  Peer-to-Peer  Connection  time  —and  we’ll 
help  you  make  your  connections 

■  Breakfast  roundtable  discussions,  with 
CIO  Magazine’s  award-winning  editors 

■  Networking  receptions  and  golf 

Plus,  the  great  speakers,  powerful  insights 
and  actionable  ideas  you’ve  come  to  expect 
from  CIO  Perspectives 


;iO  Perspectives 
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WITH  STAYING  POWER 

AGENDA 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  6 

8:00  am  - 1:30  pm 

Golf  Tournament 

3:00  pm  -  5:00  pm 

Registration 

6:00  pm  -  8:00  pm 

Registration,  Welcome  Reception 
&  Golf  Awards 

8:00  pm  -  10:30  pm 

Evening  @  The  Improv,  sponsored 
by  Information  Builders 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  7 

Building  Interna!  Partnerships 

7:00  am  -  8:00  am 

Breakfast 

8:00  am  -  8:15  am 
Welcome 
Jonathan  Zittrain 

Conference 
Moderator  and 
Co-founder,  The 
Berkman  Center  for 
Internet  &  Society, 

Harvard  Law  School 

Abbie  Lundberg 

Editor  in  Chief,  CIO 
Magazine 

8:15  am  -  9:15  am 

The  CIO’s  Most  Essential 
Partnership 
Cecilia  Claudio 

Senior  Vice  President 
'&  CIO,  Farmers 
Group 

Having  an  enthusiastic,  motivated 
and  flexible  IT  staff  is  crucial  to 
building  relationships  both  inside 


and  outside  the  organization.  In 
order  to  ensure  IT’s  alignment  with 
business  strategies,  the  CIO  must 
have  a  solid  partnership  with  the  IT 
staff.  How  do  you  give  your  staff 
the  confidence  in  themselves  and 
management  that  enables  them  to 
then  transform  the  business? 

9:15  am  -  10:30  am 
Business  Ethics  in  Action: 

A  Real-Life  Scenario  Panel 
Jonathan  Zittrain,  Moderator 

From  the  recent  spate  of  account¬ 
ing  scandals,  to  the  continuing 
debate  over  the  use  and  abuse  of 
customer  information,  ethics  is  a 
hot  topic.  Who  decides  what’s 
ethical  -  and  what  is  the  CIO’s  role 
and  responsibility?  What  internal 
partnerships  does  a  CIO  need  to 
forge  to  ensure  ethical  business 
practices  throughout  the  organiza¬ 
tion?  In  this  innovative  session, 
conference  moderator  Jonathan 
Zittrain  poses  "what-if”  scenarios 
to  a  panel  of  key  corporate  players, 
including  a  CIO,  CEO,  corporate 
counsel  and  auditor. 

10:30  am  - 11:00  am 

Coffee  Break  and 
Sponsor  Displays 

11:00  am  - 11:45  am 

Sponsor  Briefings 

11:55  am  - 12:40  pm 

Sponsor  Briefings 

12:40  pm  -  2:00  pm 

Lunch 


2:15  pm  -  3:30  pm 

Best  Practices  for 
Change  Management 
Martha  Heller, 

Moderator 

Director,  CIO  Best 
Practice  Exchange, 

CIO  Magazine 

Effective  change  management 
requires  solid  leadership,  clear 
communication,  willing  users  and 
executive  buy-in.  No  wonder  many 
CIOs  can't  seem  to  get  it  right.  This 
panel  of  CIOs,  drawn  from  the  CIO 
Best  Practice  Exchange,  CIO 
Magazine’s  private  online  network 
of  senior  IT  executives,  offers 
advice  on  the  tricky  topic  of 
implementingfull-scale,  technol¬ 
ogy-enabled  business  process 
change.  It  takes  more  than  a  few 
good  partners. 

3:30  pm  -  4:30  pm 

The  CIO’s  Role  in  the 
Executive  Suite 
Dawn  Lepore 

Vice  Chairman, 

Technology,  Opera¬ 
tions  &  Administra¬ 
tion,  The  Charles 
Schwab  Corporation 

As  information  technology 
increasingly  drives  all  areas  of  the 
business,  CIOs  are  taking  larger 
roles  as  full  members  of  the 
executive  team.  The  actions  and 
skills  required  to  build  effective 
partnerships  at  this  level  add  a 
whole  new  dimension  to  the  CIO’s 
job.  What  does  it  take  to  get  there  - 
and  to  shine  in  the  role? 


4:30  pm  -  5:15  pm 

CIO  Peer-to-Peer 
Connection  Time 

6:00  pm  -  7:30  pm 

Networking  Reception 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  8 

Building  External  Partnerships 

7:00  am  -  8:00  am 

Breakfast  &  Informal 
Discussion  Roundtables 

8:00  am  -  8:15  am 

Welcome  Back 
Jonathan  Zittrain 

8:15  am  -  9:00  am 

Private/Public  Partnerships 
for  Protecting  the 
Nation’s  Infrastructure 

This  special  session  is  produced  in 
cooperation  with  the  National 
Critical  Infrastructure  Assurance 
Office  (CIAO)  in  the  US  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

9:00  am  -  10:00  am 

Working  Together:  New  Models 
for  the  Vendor/Customer 
Relationship 

A  panel  of  CIOs  and  vendor 
representatives  talk  about  the  new 
types  of  relationships  they  are 
developing,  what  it  takes  to 
achieve  them,  and  how  each  side  is 
working  toward  a  win-win  situa¬ 
tion. 

10:00  am  -10:45  am 
Key  Factors  for  Business 
Alliance  Success 

It  takes  numerous  factors  to  make 
a  successful  business  alliance  - 
and  only  a  few  to  break  it.  Every 


For  up-to-the-minute  agenda  updates  and  to  register  for  this  event, 
visit  www.cio.com/conferences  or  call  800-366-0246. 


step  is  crucial,  including 
articulatingthe  shared  vision 
and  goals,  agreeing  upon 
systems  design  and  implemen¬ 
tation,  and  designating  partner 
roles  and  responsibilities.  How 
do  you  build  a  successful 
business  alliance  -  and  how  do 
you  keep  it  working?  This  case 
study  explores  one  such 
partnership  in  depth. 

10:45  am  -11:15  am 

Coffee  Break  & 

Sponsor  Displays 

11:15  am  -  12:55  pm 

Sponsor  Briefings 

12:55  pm  -  2:00  pm 

Lunch 

2:00  pm  -  3:30  pm 

InFocus  Workgroup  Breakout  1: 
Collaboration  &  Knowledge 
Management  in  a  Distributed 
Environment 
Atefeh  Riazi 
CIO,  Oglivy 
&  Mather 
Worldwide 

How  can  we  effectively  share 
knowledge  and  lessons  learned 
across  cultures,  languages, 
time  zones  and  technology 
platforms?  How  do  you  get 
everyone  to  overcome  “sharing 
anxiety”  and  eliminate  the 
barriers  to  enterprise-wide 
collaboration?  Riazi  discusses 
organizational  and  technical 
issues  surrounding  collabora¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  in  a  global  company. 

2:00  pm  -  3:30  pm 

InFocus  Workgroup  Breakout  2: 
Smarter  Spending:  Optimizing 
Every  IT  Dollar 
Greg  McDonald 

Director  Finance, 

Enterprise  IT, 

Ingersoli-Rand 

Optimization  of  the  IT  invest¬ 
ment  focuses  on  determining 
the  precise  balance  of  cost,  risk 
and  return  (value).  McDonald 
contends  that  optimization  is 
an  art,  because  it  is  not  exactly 
a  science.  While  there  are  many 
factors,  formulas,  metrics  and 


methods  with  wide-ranging 
application,  value  determina¬ 
tion  is  subjective,  and  value  is 
the  underlying  premise  of  the 
investment.  Optimization  is 
more  about  risk  than  it  is  about 
money,  and  each  organization 
has  a  unique  cost-risk  profile. 
How  do  you  determine  yours, 
and  make  the  best  investments 
accordingly? 

2:00  pm  -  3:30  pm 

InFocus  Workgroup  Breakout  3: 
Outsourcing:  Risk  Management 
Edward  Hansen  and 
Akiba  Stern 

Partners,  Shaw  Pittman 


In  an  environment  where 
companies  are  seeking  to  trim 
costs  and  focus  on  core  busi¬ 
ness  competencies,  outsourc¬ 
ing  can  be  a  sound  strategy.  But 
it  can  be  a  risky  business. 
Outsourcing  deals  that  are 
executed  improperly  can  result 
in  tremendous  hardship  and 
expense.  Hansen  and  Stern 
provide  case  studies  and 
systematic  processes  that 
speak  directly  to  success  for 
CIOs  and  senior  executives  who 
may  be  considering  outsourc¬ 
ing  IT  or  business  processes, 
and  show  how  outsourcing 
principles  can  workforyou  in 
othertechnology  deals. 

2:00  pm  -  3:30  pm 

InFocus  Workgroup 
Tactics  &  Skills 
for  Contract 
Negotiation 
Wayne  Bennett 
Partner,  Bingham 
Dana  LLP 

This  interactive  session  is 
devoted  to  the  preparation  and 
discussion  of  (1)  a  list  of 
procedural  and  substantive 
pitfalls  to  avoid  in  IT  contract 
negotiations  and  (2)  a  list  of 
tactics  and  approaches  that  can 
help  bring  contract  negotiations 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 


Attendees  should  be  prepared 
to  contribute  problems  they 
have  encountered  as  well  as 
approaches  that  have  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

3:45  pm  -  4:30  pm 

The  CIO’s  Role  in  Marketing 
to  Customers 
Regis  McKenna 

Chairman,  The 
McKenna  Group, 
and  author  of 
‘‘Total  Access: 

Giving  Customers  What  They 
Want  in  an  Anytime,  Anywhere 
World" 

Forget  the  debate  over  whether 
marketing  is  an  art  or  a  science. 
It  has  become  a  technology, 
and  today's  CIO  must  also  be 
the  chief  marketing  architect, 
someone  who  builds  connec¬ 
tions  with  customers,  distribu¬ 
tors  and  retailers.  The  CIO  is  the 
one  who  can  align  all  the 
diverse  goals  of  the  enterprise 
into  one  coherent  structure  that 
provides  total  access. 

4:30  pm  -  5:15  pm 

A  Special  Partnership 

5:15  pm  -  5:30  pm 

Closing  Summary 
Jonathan  Zittrain 

5:30  pm  -  6:30  pm 

Reception  &  Book  Signing  with 
Regis  McKenna 

7:30  pm  -  9:30  pm 

Dinner  &  CIO  20/20  Vision 
Award  Winner 
Panel 

Esther  Dyson 

Chairman, 

EDventure 
Holdings 

Dyson  reflects  on  the  profound 
impact  of  information  technol¬ 
ogy  on  the  way  we  live  and  work 
today,  then  joins  with  the 
technology  developers  and 
implementers  who  are  some  of 
this  year’s  CIO  20/20  Vision 
award  winners  to  get  their 
perspectives  on  what  lies 
ahead. 


Breakout  4: 
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Loews  Coronado  Bay  Resort 

Imagine  a  place  that  gives  island  get¬ 
aways  something  to  aspire  to.  Where  the 
most  exclusive  coastline  in  the  country 
harbors  the  exact  coordinates  of  bliss. 
Situated  on  a  private  peninsula  bordered 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  San  Diego 
Bay,  Loews  Coronado  Bay  Resort  affords 
spectacular  panoramic  water  views  in  a 
seaside  setting.  There  are  fifteen  acres 
upon  which  countless  unique  activities 
are  designed  for  your  relaxation  and 
enjoyment. 
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Corporate  Hosts 

Citrix  Systems,  Inc. 

EMC2 

Fiberlink  Communications 
Corporation 

Information  Builders,  Inc. 
Intel  Corporation 
J.  D.  Edwards 
salesforce.com 


10  Perspectives 


If  this  is  your  first  CIO  event, 
your  business  card  is  required 
to  process  your  registration. 
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LOEWS  CORONADO  BAY  RESORT 
CORONADO,  CALIFORNIA 
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ENROLLMENT  APPLICATION 


□  I  won’t  be  able  to  attend,  but  please  keep  me  updated  on  future  CIO 
events. 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

MAIL  STOP 

TELEPHONE 

FAX 

CITY,  STATE,  ZIP 

E-MAIL  ADDRESS 

WEBSITE  URL 

NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 


□  I  will  bring  a  companion  at  the  cost  of  $375.  (Please  note:  Companion 
Program  details  under  enrollment  fees) 


4ROBA2 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

□  IS  Practitioner/Executive 

$1,450  if  registered  by  August  30,  2002 
$1,950  after  August  30 

Please  make  your  hotel  reservations  immediately  by  calling  CIO  Conference 
Housing  at  800  514-7639.  Be  sure  to  guarantee  your  room  with  a  credit 
card,  as  all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be  released  on  August 
30,  2002.  Hotel  reservations,  cancellations  and  charges  are  your  responsi¬ 
bility.  If  a  Conference  Enrollment  Form  is  not  received  within  48  hours  of 
making  your  hotel  reservation,  your  room  will  be  released  from  the  CIO 
Perspectives  room  block. 

□  US  Federal  Government/Military 

$1,800  if  registered  by  August  30,  2002 
$2,300  after  August  30 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  CXO  will  make  your  hotel 
reservations  for  arrival  Sunday,  October  6  and  departure  Wednesday, 
October  9.  Additional  hotel  reservations  are  your  responsibility. 

□  Companion  Program  $375 

This  fee  includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment,  and 
planned  companion  activities.  Companions  are  not  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  golf  tournament  or  Conference  sessions.  Companions  must  be  enrolled 
in  this  program  to  attend  any  Conference  function. 

□  Sales/Marketing/Consulting  $10,000 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  business  development  or 
consulting  position,  including  executive  management  of  IT  vendor  and  con¬ 
sulting  companies.  This  enrollment  fee  is  payable  by  company  check  only 
and  does  not  include  three  nights  hotel.  CXO  will  make  the  final  determina¬ 
tion  of  this  category. 


NAME  OF  MY  COMPANION  PAYMENT 

□  Check  enclosed.  Mail  to: 

Executive  Programs,  CXO  Media  Inc.,  P3620,  Boston,  MA  02241-3620 

WHAT  IS... 

□  P.0.  # _ (A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted 

_  within  10  business  days.) 

YOUR  PRIMARY  INDUSTRY? 

□  MC  □  Visa  □  AmEx 

YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  ANNUAL  REVENUES  OR  ASSETS? 

YOUR  ANNUAL  IT  BUDGET?  ACCT.  #  EXP. 


SIGNATURE 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  366-0246, 
fax  this  enrollment  form  to  508  879-7720,  or  visit  our 
Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


All  fees  must  be  paid  prior  to  the  Conference,  and  all  cancellations  and  changes 
must  be  made  in  writing.  Transportation,  hotel  and  recreation  are  your  responsi 
bility.  You  may  cancel  your  Conference  attendance  up  to  Sept.  14, 2002  without 
penalty.  A  $350  administration  fee  will  be  imposed  for  cancellations  received 
between  Sept.  15  -  Sept.  27.  No  refund  or  credit  will  be  given  for  cancellations 
received  on  or  after  Sept.  27, 2002  or  for  no-shows.  CXO  reserves  the  right  to 
limit  attendance  to  practitioners  and  Partner  organizations. 
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These  companies  earned  the  CIO-1 00  award  for  impressive  progress  made  tov 


Ace  Hardware  Corp.  pg.  82 

Arkansas  Blue  Cross  and 

Barton  Malow  Co. 

BP  PLC  Pgs.  40,  66 

Hardware,  lawn  and  garden  retailer 

Blue  Shield 

Architecture  and  construction 

Oil  and  gas 

Oak  Brook,  III. 

Health  care 

management 

London 

www.  ace  hard  ware,  com 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Southfield,  Mich. 

www.bp.com 

Integrated  franchised  retail  stores 

www.  arkansasbluecross.  com 

www.  barton  malow.  com 

Unified  systems  after  several  large- 

with  customer  loyalty  and  service 

Internal  and  external  facing  systems 

Internal  users  receive  e-mail,  voice 

scale  mergers 

program 

provide  greater  access  to  informa- 

mail  and  faxes  in  a  single  electronic 

John  Leggate,  Group  VP  and  CIO 

Paul  Ingevaldson,  Senior  VP  of  IT 

tion 

inbox 

Phiroz  P.  Darukhanavala,  VP  and  CTO 

Jay  Heubner,  Director  of  Application 

Joseph  S.  Smith,  VP  of  Private 

Phil  Go,  CIO 

FY01  revenue:  $174. 2B 

Development 

Programs  and  CIO 

Lori  Howlett,  Senior  VP 

Employees:  107,200 

Frank  Murphy,  Manager  of  Retail 

Robert  Heard,  VP  of  Infrastructure 

FY01  revenue:  $1.2B 

Technology  Products 

Management 

Employees:  1,800 

FY01  revenue:  $2.9B 

FY01  revenue:  $91 OM 

Burlington  Northern  and 

Employees:  5,093 

Employees:  2,200 

Santa  Fe  Railway  Co. 

Best  Buy  Co.  Inc. 

North  American  railroad 

Consumer  electronics 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Amazon.com  Inc.  Pg  56 

Autobytel  Inc. 

Eden  Prairie,  Minn. 

www.bnsf.com 

Online  retailer 

Online  automotive  marketing  company 

www.bestbuy.com 

Customized  CRM  tool;  provided  sin- 

Seattle 

Irvine,  Calif. 

Integrated  point-of-sale,  online  and 

gle  data  entry  point  to  manage  and 

www.amazon.com 

www.autobytel.com 

inventory  management  systems 

prioritize  work  orders;  placed  all  HR 

Effective  gathering  and  use  of 

Extensive  sharing  of  data  between 

Marc  D.  Gordon,  Executive  VP  and 

and  employee  data  online 

customer  data 

manufacturers,  dealers  and  cus- 

CIO 

Gregory  F.  Fox,  VP  of  Technology 

Richard  L.  Dalzell,  CIO  and  Senior  VP 

tomers 

FY01  revenue:  $1 5.3B 

Services  and  CIO 

of  Worldwide  Architecture  and 

Jeffrey  Schwartz,  President  and  CEO 

Employees:  90,000 

Craig  Hill,  VP  of  Mechanical  and 

Platform  Software 

Gary  Leek,  VP  and  CTO 

Value  Engineering 

FY01  revenue:  $3.1  B 

FY01  revenue:  $71 M 

FY01  revenue:  $9.2E? 

Employees:  7,800 

Employees:  261 

Boise  Cascade  Office  Products 

Employees:  40,000 

Corp. 

Office  products 

American  Airlines  Inc. 

AutoTrader.com  LLC 

Itasca,  III. 

Cabot  Corp.  Pg  n 

Commercial  airline 

Online  classifieds 

www.  boiseoffice.  com 

Chemicals 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Atlanta 

Web  portal  integrates  knowledge 

Boston 

www.aa.com 

www.  autotrader,  com 

needed  for  all  customer  contacts, 

www.  cabot-corp.  com 

Collaborative  effort  to  integrate 

Extracts  vehicle  listings  and  images 

including  e-commerce,  field  and 

Established  improvement  team  to 

TWA  systems  and  improve  cus- 

from  many  sources;  installed  online 

telephone  sales,  and  customer 

unify  and  manage  core  business 

tomer  service,  financial  tracking 

auction  listing  management  tools 

service 

processes 

and  project  management  technol- 

Brad  Mohs,  Senior  VP  and  CTO 

Christopher  Milliken,  CEO 

Kennett  Burnes,  Chairman  and  CEO 

ogies 

Stan  Green,  VP  of  Business  Solutions 

Gary  Massel,  VP  and  CIO 

Craig  Bickel,  VP  and  CIO 

Monte  Ford,  Senior  VP  and  CIO 

Greg  Easterly,  General  Manager  of 

FY01  revenue:  $3.5B 

Peter  Smith,  Director  of  Business 

FY01  revenue:  $1 9B 

Auctions 

Employees:  13,000 

Process  Improvement 

Employees:  118,400 

FY02  revenue:  $1 1 0M 

FY01  revenue:  $1.7B 

Employees:  500 

Employees:  4,500 
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CalPERS  (California  Public 
Employees'  Retirement 
System) 

Retirement  benefits  administrator 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
www.calpers.ca.gov 

Reduced  CRM  costs  by  deploying 
customer  self-service  systems; 
established  connectivity  for  all 
enterprise  systems 
Jack  Corrie,  CIO 

James  H.  Gomez,  Deputy  Executive 
Officer 

Revenue:  NA 
Employees:  1,600 


Cargill  Inc.  Pg.  56 

Distributor 
Wayzata,  Minn. 
www.cargiH.com 

Invested  in  high-end  integration 
tools  to  maintain  profits  in  low- 
margin  industry 

Lloyd  B.  Taylor,  Corporate  VP  of  IT 

FY01  revenue:  $49. 4B 
Employees:  90,000 


Carnival  Cruise  Lines 

Cruise  vacations 
Miami 

www.  carnivalcruiselines.  com 

Implemented  e-procurement  and 
revenue  management  systems; 
extended  CRM  platform  to  better 
collect  and  manage  customer  data 
Myles  Cyr,  VP  and  CIO 
Dwayne  Warner,  Staff  VP  of 
Strategic  Automation 
FY01  revenue:  S4.5B  (Carnival  Corp.) 
Employees:  25,000 


Cemex  S.A.  de  C.V. 

International  cement  company 
Monterrey,  Mexico 
www.cemex.com 

Maintains  GPS-enabled  fleet  of 

delivery  trucks  to  track  shipments 

and  instantly  change  delivery 

parameters 

Jose  Luis  Luna,  CIO 

Antonio  Villalobos,  Business 

Solutions  Director 

Homero  Resendez,  Business  Process 
Center  Director 
FY01  revenue:  $6.9B 
Employees:  25,000 


The  Charles  Schwab  Corp. 

Securities  brokerage 
San  Francisco 
www.schwab.com 

Effective  integration  of  customer 
information  from  various  channels 
Geoff  Penney,  Executive  VP  and  CIO 
Dawn  G.  Lepore,  Vice  Chairman  of 
Technology  and  Administration 
FY01  revenue:  $4.4B 
Employees:  19,600 


Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

Networking  manufacturer 
San  Jose,  Calif. 
www.cisco.com 

Established  supplier  portal  project 
to  integrate  and  automate  supply 
chain 

Brad  Boston,  Senior  VP  and  CIO 

FY01  revenue:  $22. 3B 
Employees:  36,000 


City  of  Houston 

Municipal  government 
Houston 

www. cityofhouston.gov 

Consolidated  emergency  response 
call  centers  and  telephony  systems; 
installed  scalable  enterprise 
messaging  system 

J.  Dennis  Piper,  CIO 
FY01  revenue:  $2.4B 
Employees:  23,000 


City  of  Phoenix 

Municipal  government 
Phoenix 

www.phoenix.gov 

Built  major  IT  infrastructure  and 
integrated  city  functions  without 
relying  on  outsourcing 
Danny  Murphy,  CIO 
FY02  revenue:  $2. IB 
Employees:  14,828 


Colorado  Department  of 
Agriculture 

State  agency 
Lakewood,  Colo. 
www.ag.state.co.us 

Integrated  disparate  means  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  analyzing  information; 
developed  framework  for  depart¬ 
mental  systems 
John  Picanso,  CIO 
Don  Ament,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture 
FY01  assets:  $7.2M 
Employees:  300 


Continental  Airlines  Inc. 

Commercial  airline 
Houston 

www.  continental,  com 

Integrating  and  replacing  existing 
accounting  systems,  consolidating 
hardware,  and  integrating  more 
than  60  financial  management 
systems 

Janet  Wejman,  CIO 

Dan  Morales,  Managing  Director  of 
Financial  Systems 

Bob  Edwards,  Staff  VP  of  Technology 

FY01  revenue:  $8.9B 
Employees:  48,000 


Con-Way  Transportation  Pg.  74 
Services  Inc. 

Transportation  and  services 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
www.con-way.com 

Data  warehouse  brought  together 
all  business  activity  from  all  busi¬ 
ness  units;  installed  CRM  system  to 
maintain  call  activity  and  results  for 
each  customer  interaction 
Jacquelyn  Barretta,  VP  of  IS 
FY01  revenue:  $1.9B 
Employees:  15,500 


Corporate  Express  North 
American  Office  Products 

Office  products  and  furniture 

Broomfield,  Colo. 

www.  corporateexpress.  com 

Integrating  e-procurement,  product 
information  management,  ERP  and 
warehouse  management  systems 
Monty  Sooter,  Senior  VP  and  CIO 

Sandy  McGregor,  Director  of  IS 
FY01  revenue: $5B 
Employees:  14,300 


Covisint  LLC 

B2B  e-commerce 
Southfield,  Mich. 
www.covisint.com 

Hosts  supplier  management 

systems  and  private  e-market  for 

major  suppliers 

Kevin  Vasconi,  CTO 

Mark  Duhaime,  Senior  VP  and 

General  Manager  of  Strategic 

Sourcing 

Revenue:  NA 

Employees:  355 


Dell  Computer  Corp.  Pg.  56 

Computer  hardware  and  services 
Round  Rock,  Texas 
www.dell.com 

Integrated  supply  and  demand  for 
custom  order  configuration;  instal¬ 
led  global,  Web-based  tech  support 
Randy  Mott,  CIO 
FY02  revenue:  $31.2B 
Employees:  34,600 


Delphi  Corp. 

Mobile  electronics,  transportation 
components  and  system  technology 
Troy,  Mich. 
www.  deiphiauto.  com 

Using  ERP  to  replace  approximately 
2,200  disparate  applications  to  inte¬ 
grate  finance,  purchasing,  produc¬ 
tion  control  and  logistics,  and  HR 
Peter  Janak,  VP  and  CIO 
Gary  Robertson,  CTO 
FY01  revenue:  $26B 
Employees:  195,000 


Delta  Air  Lines  Inc. 

Commercial  airline 
Atlanta 

www.delta.com 

Major  integration  architecture  and 
strategy  tracks  all  aspects  of  business 
Curtis  Robb,  Senior  VP  and  CIO 

FY01  revenue:  $13. 9B 
Employees:  76,273 


Digex  Inc. 

Managed  hosting 
Laurel,  Md. 
www.digex.com 

CRM  program  revamped  processes, 
tied  marketing  and  sales  to  order 
management  and  client  portal  for 
real-time  updates  via  the  Web 
Scott  Carcillo,  CIO,  VP  of  IT  and 
Services 

George  Kerns,  Senior  VP  of  Service 
Delivery  and  Operations 

FY01  revenue:  $214. 4M 
Employees:  1,393 


DMC  Stratex  Networks  Inc. 

Wireless  technology 
San  Jose,  Calif. 
www.  stratexnet.  com 

Installed  standardized  solution  to 
-  improve  customer  service,  lower 
operating  costs  and  decrease  order 
cycle  times 
B.  Lee  Jones,  CIO 
FY02  revenue:  $228. 8M 
Employees:  760 
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Network  INTERRUPTION 


vs.  Network  CONTINUITY 


If  your  network  goes  down,  your  business  goes 
down.  And  suddenly  you're  going  nowhere  fast.  At 
Genuity,  we've  made  it  our  mission  to  help  ensure 
that  never  happens. 

With  Genuity's  Black.  Rocket  Voice,  voice  and 
data  are  combined  on  a  single,  secure  IP  network.  Providing 
failover  support  to  your  existing  PBX  telephone  system.  And 
reducing  the  risk  of  downtime  as  the  result  of  planned  or 
unplanned  disruptions.  It's  a  smart  alternative  to  traditional 
switched  and  dedicated  long  distance  services. 


But  technology  is  only  part  of  the  story.  You  need  the  right 
people,  too.  At  Genuity,  our  experts  will  work  with  you  to  help 
ensure  the  continuity  of  your  business  by  planning  for  the 
unexpected.  We  can  assess  the  security  of  your  entire  Web 
infrastructure  to  identify  vulnerabilities  and  mitigate  day-to-day 
risks.  And  we  can  monitor  and  maintain  your  network  24x7x365 
to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  unplanned  network  failures. 

For  further  information  call  1-800-GENUITY  or  visit  us  at 
www.genuity.com/continuity. 

And  keep  things  rolling. 


GENUITY 
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The  Dow  Chemical  Pgs.  40, 56 
Co. 

Chemicals 
Midland,  Mich. 
www.dow.com 

Integrated  systems  from  acquired 
company  in  one  year 
David  E.  Kepler,  Corporate  VP  of 
E-Business  and  CIO 

Arnold  Allemang,  COO 
FY01  revenue:  $27. 8B 
Employees:  50,000 


Duke  Energy  Corp. 

Energy  services 
Charlotte,  N.C. 
www.  duke-energy,  com 

Established  data  consolidation 
system  to  match  output  with  market 
demand 

Cecil  0.  Smith,  CIO  and  Executive  VP 
of  Information  Management 

FY01  revenue:  $60B 
Employees:  24,000 


Eastman  Chemical  Co. 

Chemicals 
Kingsport,  Tenn. 
www.eastman.com 

Integrated  four  out  of  six  recently 
acquired  companies  into  Eastman's 
network  infrastructure  and  SAP  R/3 
system;  others  will  be  completed 
this  year 
Jerry  Hale,  CIO 

Roger  Mowen,  Senior  VP  of  Global 
Customer  Service 

FY01  revenue:  $5.4B 
Employees:  15,800 


Edmunds.com  Inc. 

Automotive  publishing 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
www.edmunds.com 

Website  tightly  integrated  with 
suppliers  and  partners 
David  Haupt,  CIO 
Revenue:  NA 
Employees:  165 


Equifax  Inc.  Pg.  66 

Consumer  credit  reporting 
Atlanta 

www.equifax.com 

CRM  integration  project  to  gather 
data  and  present  single  customer 
view 

Owen  Flynn,  Senior  VP,  Corporate  VP 
and  CTO 

FY01  revenue:  $1 .1 B 
Employees:  5,000 


Everdream  Corp. 

Computer  services 
Fremont,  Calif. 
www.  everdream.  com 

Integrated  CRM  application  into 
near-real-time  data  warehouse  to 
facilitate  desktop  support  for  users 
Peter  Rive,  Chief  Architect  and 
Director  of  IS  Development 
Shashin  Vora,  VP  of  Engineering 
Assets:  $20M 
Employees:  120 


Fairchild  Semiconductor 
International  Inc. 

Semiconductor  manufacturer 
South  Portland,  Maine 
www.  fairchildsemi.  com 

Provides  online  product  design  infor¬ 
mation  to  partners  and  suppliers 
John  M.  Watkins,  Senior  VP  and  CIO 
William  Whitmore,  Enterprise 
Systems  Director 

Stephen  Colucci,  Business  Systems 
Director 

FY01  revenue:  $1.4B 
Employees:  10,000 


FedEx  Corp. 

Transportation,  e-commerce  and 
supply  chain  management 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
www.fedex.com 

Added  wireless  capability  to 
customer-facing  package  tracking 
and  drop-off  locator  system 
Robert  B.  Carter,  EVP  and  CIO 
Winn  R.  Stephenson,  Senior  VP  of  IT 
FY01  revenue:  $20B 
Employees:  215,000 


Flextronics  International  Inc. 

Electronics  manufacturing 
Singapore 

www.  flextronics.  com 

Tightly  integrated  all  elements  of 
supply  chain 

Mike  Webb,  Senior  VP  of  IT 
FY02  revenue:  $13.1  B 
Employees:  75,000 


FMC  Corp. 

Chemicals 

Philadelphia 

www.fmc.com 

Maintains  direct  connection  with 
significant  trading  partners  to 
automate  commercial  transaction-s 
Edward  Flynn,  CIO 
FY01  revenue:  $2B 
Employees:  6,000 


Foley  &  lardner 

Law  firm 

Milwaukee 

www.  foiey lardner.  com 

Implemented  client  management 
system  to  select,  develop  and 
manage  customer  relationships 

Douglas  D.  Caddell,  CIO 
Darrell  R.  Ohlhauser,  COO 
FY02  revenue:  $453M 
Employees:  2,800 


General  Electric  Co. 

Manufacturer  and  distributor 
Fairfield,  Conn. 
www.ge.com 

Maintains  consistent  e-business 
platform  across  business  units 
Gary  M.  Reiner,  Senior  VP  and  CIO 
FY01  revenue:  $125. 9B 
Employees:  310,000 


General  Motors  Corp. 

Vehicle  manufacturer 
Detroit 

www.gm.com 

Reduced  legacy  application  portfolio 
by  half  in  five  years;  provided  single 
data  model  for  all  engineering 
efforts 

Ralph  J.  Szygenda,  Group  VP  and 
CIO 

FY01  revenue:  $177.3B 
Employees:  362,000 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co. 

Tires  and  rubber  products 
Akron,  Ohio 
www.goodyear.com 

Expanding  reach  of  company  with 
integrated  international  growth 
Eric  A.  Berg,  VP  of  E-Commerce  and 
CIO 

FY01  revenue:  $14.1  B 
Employees:  96,000 


Harrah's  Entertainment  Inc. 

Entertainment,  hospitality,  gaming 

Las  Vegas 

www.harrahs.com 

Collects  and  uses  repeat  customer 
data  with  rewards  program 
John  Boushy,  CIO  and  Senior  VP  of 
Operations,  Products  and  Services 
Tim  Stanley,  VP  of  IT 
David  Richter,  VP  of  Enterprise 
Systems  Providers 
FY01  revenue:  $3.7B 
Employees:  42,000 


H.E.  Butt  Grocery  Co. 

Groceries 
San  Antonio 
www.heb.com 

Integrated  along  all  aspects  of 

supply  chain,  from  suppliers  and 

wholesalers  to  customers 

Don  Beaver,  Senior  VP  of  Information 

Solutions  and  CIO 

FY01  revenue:  $9B 

Employees:  55,000 


Henry  Schein  Inc. 

Provider  of  health-care  products  and 

services 

Melville,  N.Y. 

www.  henryschein.  com 

Integrated  sales  and  service  soft¬ 
ware  with  order-entry  process  and 
intranet-based  scheduling  tool 
Jim  A.  Harding,  CIO 
Michael  Raccioppi,  President  of 
Medical  Group 

James  Breslawski,  President  of 
Sullivan  Schein  Dental 

FY01  revenue:  $2.5B 
Employees:  7,000 


IBM  Corp. 

IT  services,  hardware  and  software 

Armonk,  N.Y. 

www.ibm.com 

Established  secure  and  personalized 
Web  portal  for  enterprise  customers 
Samuel  J.  Palmisano,  President  and 
CEO 

Philip  S.  Thompson,  VP  of  Business 
Transformation  and  CIO 
FY01  revenue:  $85. 9B 
Employees:  319,876 


ILEX  Oncology  Inc. 

Pharmaceutical 
San  Antonio 
www.  ii exon  co  logy,  com 

Creating  an  enterprisewide 
database  to  manage  the 
development  of  new  cancer  drugs 
Michael  T.  Dwyer,  Executive  VP  and 
CFO 

Don  York,  Senior  Director  of  IT 
Steve  Reeves,  Senior  Systems 
Engineer 

FY01  revenue:  $24. 6M 
Employees:  320 
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Rebuild 


Redeploy 


Reduce 


Rep 

Reconfigure 


Realize  your  potential. 


ProLiant  BL  e-Ciass  Servers 
Intel®  Pentium®  III  processors 


You're  a  visionary.  So  leave  the  endless  upgrades,  updates,  and  deployments 
to  someone  else,  while  you  concentrate  on  more  important  issues.  It's 
possible  with  Automated  Systems  Provisioning,  a  capability  of  ProLiant  server 
technologies  with  Intel®  Pentium®  III  and  Intel  Xeon™  processors.  ProLiant 
servers  running  ProLiant  Essentials  Rapid  Deployment  software  allow  you  to 
download  an  OS  or  application  upgrade  to  every  server  in  your  company 
quickly,  effortlessly,  and  even  remotely.  Which  means  deployments  that  used  to 
take  hours  can  be  completed  in  minutes.  Now,  there's  an  idea  with  potential. 


HP  can  help  you  plan,  implement,  and  manage  your  infrastructure  with 
scalable  service  and  support  solutions  for  every  product,  and  every  business. 

Visit  hp.com/go/proiiant35  or  call  1.800.282.6672,  option  5, 
and  mention  code  TMD  for  a  white  paper  on  adaptive  infrastructure 
and  a  free  trial  of  ProLiant  Essentials  software? 


pentium®/// 


©2002  Hewlett-Packard  Company.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  Logo,  Xeon,  and  Pentium  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  ‘Workload  Management  Pack  and 
Rapid  Deployment  Pack  only.  For  U.S.  customers  only.  20004IT 1/07/02 
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Independent  Purchasing 
Cooperative  Inc.  (IPC) 

Independent  purchasing  cooperative 
Miami 

www.ipcoop.com 

Extranet  analyzes  and  streamlines 
data  within  restaurant  supply  chain 
George  Labelle,  Director  of  IS 

Roger  Trombino,  VP  and  CFO 
FY01  revenue:  $1.5B 
Employees:  35 


Intel  Corp. 

Chip  manufacturer 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
www.intel.com 

Integrated  manufacturing,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  sales  processes 
Douglas  F.  Busch,  CIO 
Prasad  Rampalli,  VP  and  Director  of 
Enterprise  Business  Computing 
FY01  revenue:  $26. 5B 
Employees:  83,000 


Johnson  Controls  Inc. 

Auto  interiors  and  building  controls 
Milwaukee 

www. johnsoncontrols.  com 

Establishing  knowledge-based  inte¬ 
gration  to  provide  custom  products 
Subhash  Valanju,  VP  and  CIO 
FY01  revenue:  $1 8.4B 
Employees:  112,000 


J.P.  Morgan  Chase  &  Co.  Pg.  66 

Financial  services 
New  York  City 
www. jpmorganchase.  com 

Integrated  existing  customer-related 
applications  into  single  platform;  inte¬ 
grated  midoffice  production  processes 
John  E.  Gage,  Senior  VP  for  Chase 
Business  Services 
Richard  J.  Thompson,  Financial 
Director  of  MIS  Strategic  Architecture 
Charles  Defelice,  VP  of  Customer 
Profitability 
FY01  revenue:  $30B 
Employees:  97,000 


Kirkpatrick  &  Lockhart  LLP 

Law  firm 

Pittsburgh 

www.ki.com 

Integration  across  all  platforms  in  all 
locations;  integrated  HR  applications; 
connected  financial  information 
Steven  W.  Agnoli,  CIO 
Michael  J.  Sullivan,  COO 
FY01  revenue:  $260M 
Employees:  1,600 


Krispy  Kreme  Doughnut  Corp. 

Doughnut  manufacturer  and  retailer 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
www.  krispy  kreme.  com 

Web  portal  provides  single  point  of 
entry  to  all  company  information; 
implemented  online  order-entry 
system 

Frank  Hood,  CIO 
John  Tate,  COO 
FY02  revenue:  $394.4M 
Employees:  3,200 


Lands'  End  Inc. 

Apparel 

Dodgeville,  Wis. 
www.landsend.com 

Provides  efficient  capture  and  use 
of  customer  data  regardless  of  sales 
channel 

Frank  Giannantonio,  Senior  VP  and 
CIO 

FY02  revenue:  S1.6B 
Employees:  9,800 


Lifespan 

Health  care 
Providence,  R.l. 
www.lifespan.org 

Established  secure,  Web-based 
browser  that  provides  caregiver  and 
patient  data,  and  clinical  testing 
results  from  three  affiliate  hospitals 
via  single  data  repository 
Carole  Cotter,  Senior  VP  and  CIO 
Fred  Macri,  Senior  VP  of  Shared 
Services 

FY01  revenue:  $1.3B 
Employees:  15,192 


Maricopa  County  Community 
College  District 

Higher  education 
Tempe,  Ariz. 
www.maricopa.edu 

Collaborative  of  community  colleges 

providing  students  with  single 

transcript  and  bill 

Earl  Monsour,  CIO  of  Chandler- 

Gilbert  Community  College 

Ron  Bleed,  Vice  Chancellor  of  IT 

Services 

James  DeVere,  Director  of  Strategic  IT 

FY02  budget:  $689.5M 
Employees:  3,900 


Maricopa  County  Integrated 
Criminal  Justice  Information 
Systems  Agency 

Criminal  justice  technology 
Phoenix 

www.maricopa.gov 

Undergoing  major  integration 
project  to  link  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  county 
Larry  Bernosky,  Manager  of  Data 
Integration 

John  Doktor,  Director 
FY02  budget:  $140M 
Employees:  6,765 


Marketron  Inc.  (formerly 
called  BuyMedia) 

Media 

Burlingame,  Calif. 
www.  marketron.  com 

Enabled  radio  and  TV  stations  to 
export  and  transmit  invoice  data  to 
website  via  XML  for  electronic  dis¬ 
tribution  to  advertising  agencies 
Keith  Winter,  COO 
Bob  Winters,  VP  of  Product 
Development 

Sid  Knight,  VP  of  Systems 
Development 

FY01  revenue:  $20M 
Employees:  220 


Menlo  Worldwide  LLC 

Global  supply  chain  management  and 
solutions 

Redwood  City,  Calif. 
www.  menioworldwide.  com 

Replacing  global  systems  to  bring 
business  into  single  application 
environment 

Ron  Berger,  Managing  Director 
Ed  Feitzinger,  Senior  VP  of  Menlo 
Worldwide  Technologies 

FY01  revenue:  $2.9B 
Employees:  11,700 


MetLife  (Metropolitan  Pgs.  40, 46 
Life  Insurance  Co.) 

Financial  seryices 
New  York  City 
www.metlife.com 

Integrated  ledger  system  for 
acquired  companies  and  different 
business  units 

Robert  H.  Benmosche,  Chairman  and 
CEO 

Daniel  J.  Cavanagh,  Executive  VP  of 
Operations  and  IT 
FY01  revenue:  $32. 5B 
Employees:  46,154 


National  City  Corp.  pgs.  40, 74 

Banking  and  investments  ,v 
Cleveland 

www.  national  city,  com 

Connected  front-end  systems  to 
back-end  data  through  standard¬ 
ized,  reusable  APIs  accessed 
through  shared  messaging 
infrastructure 

James  Hughes,  Executive  VP  and  CIO 

H.  Anthony  Hai,  Senior  VP  and 
Director  of  Project  Services 

FY01  revenue:  $6.2B 
Employees:  32,360 


Nestle  USA 

Consumer  food  products 
Glendale,  Calif. 
www.nestleusa.com 

Order-to-cash  system  helps  manage 
order  entry,  inventory  and  receipts; 
demand  and  supply  planning 
ensures  timely  supply  of  products; 
trade  management  impacts  overall 
forecasting 
Jeri  Dunn,  CIO 

Dick  Ramage,  VP  of  Supply  Chain 
FY01  sales:  $8.1  B 
Employees:  16,000 


Nistevo  Corp. 

Software 

Eden  Prairie,  Minn. 
www.nistevo.com 

Provides  network  for  customers  to 
collaborate  on  shipments  and 
containers 

Mike  Campbell,  Director  of  IT 
Services 

Revenue:  NA 
Employees:  65 


Nortel  Networks  Corp. 

Solutions  provider 
Brampton,  Ontario 
www.  nortelnetworks,  com 

implemented  global  EAI;  customer 
integration  initiative  allows  for 
greater  customer  interaction;  supply 
chain  integration  connects  manu¬ 
facturers,  OEMs  and  suppliers 
Richard  Ricks,  CIO 
Chahram  Bolouri,  President  of  Global 
Customer  Care  and  Supply  Chain 
Operations 

FY01  revenue:  $17. 5B 
Employees:  47,000 
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Meet  Patricia.  Master  Profiler. 


Professional  People  Pleaser. 


force  behind 

~  _  Next- Generation  Contact  Centers. 

I 

"Individuaized  treatment  for  all"  is  how  Patricia,  call  center 
supervisoffor  a  hip  clothing  catalogue,  describes  her  job.  It's 
this  "abo#  and  beyond”  attitude  that  inspired  Nortel  Networks™ 
CustomeifContacf®fFfd  Voice  Portal  Solutions  portfolio.  Having 
been  named  market  leader  in  both  Contact  Center  and  IVR,* 
Nortel  Networks  knows  customer  service.  Hot  tools  for  Patricia, 


like  skill-based  routing,  match  customers  to  representatives 
24/7  via  fax,  voice  mail,  Web  or,  of  course,  the  phone.  And 
Computer  Telephony  Integration  (CTI)  allows  Patricia  to  see 
customer  profiles  via  a  screen  pop  maximizing  each  second 
of  customer  interaction,  thank  you.  Plus  (he  revolutionary 
Speech  Recognition  self-service  system,  partnered  with  the 
Web-based  contact  center,  easily  handles  94%  of  incoming 
calls.  So  Patricia  can  focus  on  creating  a  mass  of  loyal  clothes 
hounds  one  individual  at  a  time.  It's  just  one  more  way  Nortel 
Networks  is  making  the  Internet  what  you  need  it  to  be. 
nortelnetworks.com/voiceportalsolutions 


Metro  &  Enterprise  Networks  Optical  Long  Haul  Networks  Wireless  Networks 


NORTEL 

NETWORKS 


Nortel  Networks,  the  Nortel  Networks  logo  and  the  Globemark  are  trademarks  of  Nortel  Networks.  ©2002  Nortel  Networks.  All  rights  reserved. 
*US.  2001,  InfoTrack 


nortelnetworks.com 
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Northrop  Grumman  Corp. 

Parker  Hannifin  Corp. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.Pg.  66 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada  Pgs.  40, 66 

Defense  electronics,  shipbuilding,  IT 

Motion  control  systems 

Consumer  packaged  goods 

Financial  services 

and  integrated  systems 

Cleveland 

manufacturer 

Toronto 

Los  Angeles 

www.parker.com 

Cincinnati 

www.rbc.com 

www.  northropgrumman.  com 

Web-based  portal  facilitates  contact 

www.pg.com 

Consolidated  customer  data  into 

Used  IT  shared  services  model  to 

with  customers,  distributors  and 

Extensive  supply  chain  integration 

single,  well-organized  data 

incorporate  systems  from  two 

suppliers 

with  major  retailers  and 

warehouse 

acquisitions,  including  integrating 

William  Eline,  Current  VP  and  CIO 

wholesalers 

Martin  J.  Lippert,  Vice  Chairman 

networks,  data  centers,  help  desks 

John  White,  Retired  VP  and  CIO 

Stephen  N.  David,  CIO  and  B2B 

and  CIO 

and  e-mail  systems 

Robert  McAdoo,  Director  of  Business 

Officer 

John  Joyce,  Executive  VP  of 

Thomas  W.  Shelman,  VP  and  CIO 

Systems 

FY01  revenue:  $39B 

Common  Technology  and  Operation 

Rapheal  Holder,  VP  of  Shared 

FY01  revenue:  $6B 

Employees:  106,000 

FY01  revenue:  $14. 7B 

Services  Operations 

Employees:  40,000 

Employees:  60,000 

FY01  revenue:  $1 3.6B 

Employees:  97,000 

Quaker  Chemical  Pgs.  40, 82 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Corp. 

Ryder  System  Inc. 

Environmental  Protection 

Specialty  chemicals 

Transportation  and  logistics 

O'Reilly  Automotive  Inc. 

Regulatory  authority 

Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Miami 

Automotive  retailer  and  wholesaler 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

www.  quakerchem.  com 

www.ryder.com 

Springfield,  Mo. 

www.  dep. state,  pa.  us 

Deployed  intranet/extranet  system 

Developed  a  KM  center  that  links 

www  oreillyauto.  com 

Integrated  information  silos  across 

to  provide  employee,  customer, 

sales  and  marketing  with  operations 

Integrated  inventory  systems  from 

numerous  statewide  agencies 

supplier  and  partner  access  to 

and  supply  chain  management 

10  distribution  facilities  and  approx- 

Karen  Bassett,  CIO 

enterprise  business  applications 

Eduardo  Vital,  Executive  VP  of  IT 

imately  900  retail  and  wholesale 

David  E.  Hess,  Secretary 

Irving  Tyler,  CIO 

Services  and  CIO 

locations 

FY01  budget:  $794.4M 

Ian  Clark,  VP  and  Global  Industry 

FY01  revenue:  $5. IB 

Greg  Henslee,  Copresident 

Employees:  3,000 

Leader  for  Metalworking 

Employees:  30,000 

Mike  Williams,  VP  of  IS 

Mark  Harris,  VP  and  Global  Industry 

FY01  revenue:  $66. 4M 

Leader  for  Steel/Fluid 

Employees:  13,250 

Pirelli  S.p.A. 

FY01  revenue:  $251 M 

Sabre  Inc. 

Tires  and  rubber  products 

Employees:  965 

Online  travel  services  provider 

\X 

Milan,  Italy 

Southlake,  Texas 

Organisation  for  the 

www.us.pirelli.com 

www.sabre.com 

Prohibition  of  Chemical 

Completed  enterprise  integration 

Raytheon  Co. 

Integrated  supplier  data  from 

Weapons 

project  to  improve  order  times  and 

Defense  electronics 

numerous  sources  on  single 

Prohibition  of  chemical  weapons 

profitability 

Lexington,  Mass. 

e-commerce  platform 

The  Hague,  Netherlands 

Dario  Scagliotti,  CIO 

www.raytheon.com 

Carol  A.  Kelly,  Senior  VP  and  CIO 

www.opcw.org 

Carlo  Buora,  CFO  and  General 

Maintains  consistent  platform 

FY01  revenue:  $2.1  B 

Implemented  relational  database- 

Manager 

strategy  with  steady  flow  of 

Employees:  7,000 

centric  solution  that  pools  multina- 

Giovanni  Ferrario,  COO  and  General 

mergers  and  acquisitions 

tional  chemical  weapon  data  with 

Manager 

Rebecca  Rhoads,  VP  and  CIO 

inspection  work 

FY01  revenue:  $7B 

Sheila  Charif,  VP  of  Enterprise 

Smurfit-Stone  Container  Corp. 

Stefan  Zutt,  Head  of  IS 

Employees:  41,900 

Applications 

Paperboard  packaging 

Herbert  Schulz,  Director  of 

FY01  revenue:  $1 6.9B 

Chicago 

Administration  Division 

Employees:  79,000 

www.  smurfit-stone.  com 

Horst  Reeps,  Director  of  Verification 

PolyOne  Corp. 

Aggregates  production  demand 

Division 

Polymer  products  and  services 

information  from  multiple 

FY02  budget:  $61. 2M 

Cleveland 

Roadway  Express  Inc. 

customers  to  better  predict 

Employees:  507 

www.poiyone.com 

Less-than-truckload  motor  carrier 

production 

Consolidated  different  business 

Akron,  Ohio 

Jim  Burdiss,  VP  and  CIO 

units  onto  single  SAP  platform 

www.roadway.com 

FY01  revenue:  $8.4B 

PacifiCare  Health  Systems 

Thomas  A.  Waltermire,  Chairman, 

Developed  cost-effective  two-way 

Employees:  38,500 

Inc. 

President  and  CEO 

messaging  and  vehicle-tracking 

Health  care 

Kenneth  M.  Smith,  VP  and  CIO 

system  for  pickup  and  delivery 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

FY01  revenue:  $2.7B 

operations 

Solectron  Corp.  Pg.  82 

www.  pacificare.  com 

Employees:  8,000 

Robert  W.  Obee,  VP  and  CIO 

Electronics  design,  manufacturing, 

Implementing  enterprise  integration 

John  D.  Bronneck,  VP  of  Operations 

repair  and  supply  chain  management 

project  that  incorporates  legacy 

James  R.  Rowe,  Assistant  VP  of 

Milpitas,  Calif. 

systems 

Operations,  Planning  and  Engineering 

www.soiectron.com 

Maria  Fitzpatrick,  Senior  VP  and  CIO 

FY01  revenue:  $2.8B 

Integrated  supply  chain  to  provide 

Mike  Caretto,  VP  of  Technology 

Employees:  26,100 

visibility  to  suppliers  and  customers 

Architecture  and  Planning 

Bud  Mathaisel,  Corporate  VP  and 

FY01  revenue:  $1 1.8B 

CIO 

Employees:  8,025 

FY01  revenue:  $18. 7B 

Employees:  73,000 
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To  take  advantage  of  rapidly  evolving  network  services  and  technologies,  it  can  make  good  business  sense 
to  work  with  a  service  provider.  Just  be  sure  to  look  for  the  Cisco  Powered  Network  logo.  Whether  it's  virtual 
private  networks,  managed  security,  managed  Web  hosting,  or  any  number  of  services  that  extend  or  enhance 
your  company's  network,  the  Cisco  Powered  Network  designation  means  peace  of  mind.  You  can  be  confident 
that  your  service  provider  will  deliver  the  highest  standards  of  operational  excellence,  customer  service,  and 
support  -  all  over  an  end-to-end  Cisco  network. To  find  a  provider  that  offers  Cisco  Powered  Network  services 
and  obtain  the  white  paper,  "Strategies  for  Managed  Network  Services,"  visit  cisco.com/go/cpn-services 


^  Find  a  Service  Provider 

White  Papers 

Services 

Case  Studies 

Cisco  Systems 


Empowering  the 
Internet  Generation 


©2002  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Cisco,  the  Cisco  Arrow  logo,  Cisco  Systems,  the  Cisco  Systems  logo,  and  Empowering  the  Internet  Generation  are  registered 
trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Cisco  Systems,  Inc. 


THE  HONOREES 


Solutia  Inc. 

Specialty  materials  and  services 

St.  Louis 

www.solutia.com 

Integrated  process  control  systems . 
including  more  than  60  servers  and 
hundreds  of  applications 
John  C.  Hunter,  Chairman  and  CEO 
Johnnie  M.  Foster,  VP  and  CIO 
FY01  revenue:  $2.8B 
Employees:  9,000 


Staples  Inc.  Pgs.  40. 56 

Office  supplies 
Framingham,  Mass. 
www.staples.com 

Enterprisewide  integration  involving 
website,  point-of-sale  system,  order 
management  system,  distribution 
system  and  supply  chain 
Paul  Gaffney,  CIO 

Brian  Light,  EVP  of  Business  Delivery 
Jay  Baitler,  SVP  of  Contract  Division 

FY01  revenue:  $10. 7B 
Employees:  51,000 


State  of  Ohio 

State  government 
Columbus,  Ohio 
www.ohio.gov 

Has  state  agencies  working  together 
on  IT  initiatives;  providing  single  point 
of  online  entry  for  state  services 
Greg  Jackson,  Asst.  Director  and  CIO 

FY01  revenue:  $21. 3B 
Employees:  60,611 


State  Street  Corp. 

Investment  servicing,  investment 
management,  research  and  trading 
Boston 

www.  statestreet.  com 

Established  portfolio  of  multicur¬ 
rency  transaction-processing 
applications  to  provide  single 
window  to  global  information 
John  A.  Fiore,  CIO  and  Executive  VP 
FY01  revenue:  $3.9B 
Employees:  19,000 


The  Toro  Co. 

Outdoor  maintenance  products 
Bloomington,  Minn. 
www.toro.com 

Implemented  data  warehouse  for 
analytical  reporting;  established 
B2B  initiative  to  connect  dealers, 
distributors  and  customers 
Michael  Drazan,  VP  of  Corporate  IS 
FY01  revenue:  $1.4B 
Employees:  5,000 


TruServ  Corp. 

Hardware 

Chicago 

www.truevaiue.com 

Developing  integrated  networks 
with  retail  outlets  to  compete  with 
larger  chains 

Neil  Hastie,  Senior  VP  and  CIO 
Eric  Lane,  Director  of  E-Business 

FY01  revenue:  $2.6B 
Employees:  3,965 


UNICEF  (United  Nations 
Children's  Fund) 

Nonprofit  for  the  survival,  protection 
and  development  of  children 
New  York  City 
www.unicef.org 

Implemented  repository  for  critical 
application  integration  meta-data, 
including  communications  and 
error-handling  protocols 
Andre  Spatz,  CIO 
Ellen  Yaffe,  CFO 
FY01  revenue:  $1.2B 
Employees:  7,500 


Unisys  Corp. 

IT  services 
Blue  Bell,  Pa. 
www.unisys.com 

Assembled  HR  data,  integrated 
financial  and  accounting  informa¬ 
tion;  tied  in  sales-force  automation 
John  C.  Carrow,  VP  and  CIO 
Upinder  Phanda,  VP  of  Cornerstone 
and  Global  Systems  Administration 
FY01  revenue:  $6B 
Employees:  37,000 


UPS  (United  Parcel  Service  of 
America  Inc.) 

Distribution 

Atlanta 

www.ups.com 

Established  data-centric  enterprise 
integration  accessed  by  shared 
messaging  infrastructure 
Ken  Lacy,  Senior  VP  and  CIO 
FY01  revenue:  $30. 6B 
Employees:  370,000 


U.S.  Joint  Forces  Pg.  26 

Command 

Joint  military  support 
Norfolk,  Va. 
www.jfcom.mil 

Developed  process  to  bring  together 
numerous  integration  and  transfor¬ 
mation  projects  with  input  from 
government,  industry,  academic 
organizations  and  coalition  partners 
Maj.  Gen.  Dean  Cash,  Director  of 
Concept  Development  and 
Experimentation 

David  Ozolek,  Assistant  Director  of 
Joint  Experimentation 

Annette  Ratzenberger,  Chief  of 
Engineering  and  Experimentation 
Revenue:  NA 
Employees:  2,300 


USAA 

Financial  services 
San  Antonio 
www.usaa.com 

Developed  strategic  enterprise  IT 
architecture  and  governance 
process 

Stephen  E.  Yates,  President  of  IT 

FY01  revenue:  $9B 
Employees:  21,859 


The  Vanguard  Group  Inc. 

Investment  management 
Malvern,  Pa. 
www.vanguard.com 
Integrated  customer  contact 
channels;  set  up  enterprise 
database  for  single  client  view 
Mortimer  J.  Buckley,  Principal  of  IT 
Assets:  $600B 
Employees:  10,500 


Virginia  Department  of 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 

Alcohol  distribution  retail  and 
enforcement 
Richmond,  Va. 
www.abc.state.va.us 

Integrating  people  and  processes  to 

heal  tenuous  relations  between  IT 

and  clients 

Chris  Saneda,  CIO 

Ron  Layne,  CFO 

FY01  revenue:  $340M 

Employees:  2,000 


Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc. 

Retail  chain 

Bentonville,  Ark. 

www. waimartstores.com 

RetailLink  system  links  distribution 

systems  with  suppliers 

Kevin  Turner,  Executive  VP  of  IS  and 

CIO 

FY02  revenue:  $21 7.8B 
Employees:  1.3M 


Waste  Management  Inc.  Pg.  66 

Waste  collection,  disposal  and 

recycling 

Houston 

www.wm.com 

Standardizing  business  processes 

across  1,500  locations;  using 

revenue  management  system  to 

standardize  more  than  800 

customer  databases 

Thomas  L.  Smith,  Senior  VP  of  IT  and 

CIO 

FY01  revenue:  $11. 3B 
Employees:  55,000 


Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  Pg.  56 

Community  banking 
San  Francisco 
www.weiisfargo.com 

Integrated  information  to  provide 
real-time  view  of  customer  relation¬ 
ships  across  all  business  units 
C.  Webb  Edwards,  CEO  of  Wells 
Fargo  Services  Co. 

FY01  revenue:  $20. 2B 
Employees:  120,000 


Wyndham  International  Inc. 

Luxury  hotel  and  resort  operator 
Dallas 

www.  wyndham.  com 

Brought  together  business  systems 
to  provide  easier  guest  access,  per¬ 
sonalization  and  integrated  frame¬ 
work  to  support  customer  profiles 
Fred  J.  Kleisner,  Chairman  and  CEO 
Mark  F.  Hedley,  Senior  VP  and  CTO 
FY01  revenue:  $2.1  B 
Employees:  26,000 


CIO  Magazine’s  Eleventh  Annual 

Enterprise  Value 

Retreat  &  Awards 

Ceremony 2003 

JANUARY  26 -29,  2003 
MARRIOTT  DESERT  SPRINGS 
DESERT  SPRINGS,  CA 


Meet— and  learn  from— this  year’s 
award  winners 

Only  a  few  organizations  make  the  grade  each 
year.  CIO  Magazine’s  Enterprise  Value  Awards  are 
the  most  prestigious  in  the  IT  industry.  Each 
winning  company  shares  the  good,  the  bad— and 
the  just  plain  ugly— on  how  they  built  an  award¬ 
winning  system,  and  what  value  it  brought  to  its 
users  and  to  the  enterprise. 


The  Magazine  for  Information  Executives 


New  Format!  New  Agenda! 

Roll  up  your  sleeves  with  an  all-new 
business/IT  case  study 

Examine  the  case  company's  market 
environment,  business  and  IT  strategies 
and  management  decisions.  Meet  in  small 
groups  to  discuss  the  case  in-depth,  and 
present  your  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  subject  company's, executives. 

Explore  new  ideas  from  thought- 
provoking  speakers 

We'll  bring  you  speakers  who  will  make  you 
think  beyond  the  boundaries  of  your  day-to- 
day  challenges. 

Relax  with  your  peers 

Network  at  the  CIO  Golf  Tournament  and 
Super  Bowl  XXXVII  Party 

Put  it  on  your  calendar  now! 

Call  us  at  800  355-0246  or  visit 
www.cio.com/conferences. 
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Doing  It  with  Meaning 

Semantics  tools  promise  a  world  of  universally  compatible  data 

BY  JOHN  EDWARDS 


Edited  by  Christopher 
Lindquist.  Send  your 
thoughts  and  ideas 
for  future  columns  to 
clindquist@cio.com. 


EARLY  LAST  YEAR,  Michael  Dreiling  faced  a 
stomach-churning  problem.  The  vice  president 
of  technology  for  Quadrem  U.S.,  a  Dallas-based 
global  electronic  marketplace  serving  the  min¬ 
ing,  minerals  and  metals  industries,  needed  to 


find  a  way  to  seamlessly  integrate  data  from 
more  than  1,000  companies. 

Traditional  middleware  products  could  take 
care  of  the  nuts-and-bolts  job  of  converting  files 
spewed  out  in  EDI,  legacy  data  formats  and  var- 
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Call  800-708-7088  or  visit  lanier.com  to  find  out  why  J.D.  Power  and  Associates  ranked 
Lanier  "#1  Black  and  White  Copier/Multifunction  Product  in  Customer  Satisfaction 
among  Business  Users".  You'll  also  get  a  FREE  DOCutivityP  analysis  of  your  company's 
document  workflow.  Find  out  how  satisfying  document  management  can  actually  be. 


LANIER 

A  RICOH  COMPANY 


J.D.  Power  and  Associates  2002  Copier  Satisfaction  Study .SM  Study  based  on  responses  from  1 ,470  business  users  of  copiers  and  multifunction  products. 
Multifunction  products  are  copier-based  devices  that  include  print,  scan  and/or  fax  functionality,  www.jdpower.com  ©2002  Lanier  Worldwide,  Inc  All  rights  reserved 


Emerging  Technology 


ious  flavors  of  XML.  What  they  couldn’t 
do  was  discern  the  meanings  contained 
within  the  files.  To  cure  his  data  integra¬ 
tion  indigestion,  Dreiling  looked  into  a 
new  type  of  middleware:  semantics-based 
integration  tools. 

Like  Dreiling,  an  increasing  number  of 
CIOs  and  their  staffs  are  being  asked  to 
integrate  data  from  multiple,  dissimilar 
sources  into  an  electronic  marketplace  hub, 
EAI  platform  or  database.  The  need  may 
arise  because  of  a  merger,  an  acquisition,  a 
CRM  effort,  the  building  of  a  data  ware¬ 
house  or  a  company’s  participation  in  an 
e-marketplace.  And  getting  all  the  various 
fields  and  rules  to  mesh  seamlessly  into  a 
single  location  is  no  easy  job. 

To  accurately  map  source  fields  to  tar¬ 
gets,  it’s  important  for  the  middleware  to 


completely  understand  the  full  semantic 
meaning  of  each  data  source  element  and 
how  it  behaves  over  the  entire  scope  of 
source  data.  “Essentially,  you’re  looking  for 
semantical  equivalents,”  says  Jess  Thomp¬ 
son,  a  research  director  for  the  application 
integration  and  middleware  strategies  group 
with  Gartner  Research  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Unfortunately,  while  conventional  mid¬ 
dleware  and  hard-wired  solutions  are  gen¬ 
erally  good  at  connecting  noncompatible 
systems — converting  protocols  and  for¬ 
mats — they  often  fall  flat  when  it  comes 
to  interpreting  the  meaning  of  specific 
information  and  then  applying  it  to  a  new 
environment.  While  a  standard  middle¬ 
ware  product  may  know,  for  example,  that 
Nov.  14,  2002,  11/14/2002  and  11-14-02 
are  all  the  same  shipping  dates,  it  may  not 
be  able  to  understand  whether  the  “ship¬ 
ping  date”  means  “available  for  shipping,” 
“on  the  dock”  or  “released  to  carrier.” 


That’s  where  semantics-based  integration 
tools  step  in.  These  products,  while  not 
perfect,  aim  to  make  sense  out  of  ambigu¬ 
ous  and  potentially  conflicting  informa¬ 
tion,  reducing  the  labor-intensive  need  to 
manually  link  and  synchronize  data. 
“Semantics-based  middleware  could  elim¬ 
inate  the  need  for  application-specific  APIs, 
traditionally  used  in  integration  today,” 
says  Eric  Austvold,  a  research  director  at 
AMR  Research  in  Boston. 

Putting  It  Together 

Semantics-based  integration  technology  is 
being  pioneered  by  a  variety  of  software 
companies,  including  Contivo,  Modulant 
Solutions,  Network  Inference  and  Uni¬ 
corn  Solutions.  Semantics-based  integra¬ 
tion  tools  are  considered  by  many  analysts 


and  industry  players  to  be  a  kind  of  mid¬ 
dleware  that  thinks.  That  isn’t  surprising, 
since  many  of  the  tools  utilize  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  natural  language  analysis,  pattern 
recognition,  artificial  intelligence  and  other 
leading-edge  cognitive  technologies. 

At  the  heart  of  most  semantics-based 
integration  products  is  a  powerful  engine 
that  mediates  conflicting  meanings  among 
disparate  data  sources.  The  technology  is 
designed  to  eliminate  the  need  to  manually 
analyze  and  map  each  source’s  various 
meanings,  and  then  to  remap  those  mean¬ 
ings  each  time  a  new  data  format  arrives. 

Modulant’s  Contextia,  for  example, 
provides  automated  tools  that  capture  the 
meaning,  relationships  and  context  of 
data  elements,  and  then  maps  them  all 
into  reusable  models.  A  “transformation 
engine”  performs  run-time  data  conver¬ 
sions  between  the  source  and  target  appli¬ 
cation.  Proprietary  technology  ensures 


semantic  preservation  when  data  is  trans¬ 
formed  between  formats.  “This  modeling 
and  mapping  approach  requires  no  custom 
coding  yet  provides  the  capabilities' to  cap¬ 
ture  implicit  information  in  the  data,”  says 
Jeffrey  T.  Pollock,  CTO  for  San  Francisco- 
based  Modulant. 

Contivo,  on  the  other  hand,  supplies  a 
“thesaurus”  that  contains  databases  that 
allow  any  two  interfaces  to  map  to  each 
other  with  little  or  no  human  intervention. 
Each  time  a  map  is  created,  the  databases 
store  the  synonyms  and  rules  associated 
with  both  source  and  target  interfaces.  Con¬ 
tivo  then  outputs  a  transformation  code, 
which  is  used  as  a  road  map  for  informa¬ 
tion  flows  in  a  run-time  environment. 

Dave  Hollander,  CTO  of  Mountain 
View,  Calif.-based  Contivo,  says  that  as 
semantics  developers  get  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  how  to  mediate  conflicting 
meanings  among  various  data  sources, 
semantics-based  integration  tools  are 
becoming  easier  to  use  and  highly  intu¬ 
itive.  He  notes  that  Contivo  can  even  build 
bridges  between  human  languages,  an 
important  consideration  in  today’s  increas¬ 
ingly  globalized  business  world.  “It  knows 
that  ‘street’  and  ‘strasse’  are  the  same  thing,” 
he  says. 

Quadrem’s  Dreiling,  who  selected  Con¬ 
tivo  for  use  with  his  e-marketplace  hub, 
says  the  technology  has  worked  well,  slickly 
translating  between  various  data  formats 
and  deftly  removing  ambiguities.  He  notes 
that  the  technology  has  been  a  significant 
time-saver.  “Otherwise,  we  would  be  man¬ 
ually  mapping  from  scratch,  and  we  would 
have  a  longer  time  frame  to  actually  getting 
trading  partners  integrated,”  he  says. 

Although  they  have  no  direct  involve¬ 
ment  with  Contivo,  Quadrem’s  trading 
partners  also  benefit  from  the  software. 
“They  are  typically  surprised  to  find  that 
we’re  able  to  facilitate  the  integration  and 
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Semantics  integration  tools  are  considered 
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make  that  communication  mediation  at  a 
much  easier  and  faster  rate  than  they 
anticipate,”  says  Dreiling. 

While  basking  in  its  benefits,  Dreiling 
remains  realistic  about  the  technology’s 
limitations.  He  notes  that  semantics-based 
integration  software  isn’t  a  magic  bullet 
for  an  enterprise’s  data  integration  trou¬ 
bles.  “[CIOs]  need  to  understand  and 
make  the  commitment  for  the  training  of 
their  personnel  and  then  have  the  disci¬ 
pline  to  deploy  it.” 

Training  and  deployment  issues  remain 
important  because,  while  semantics-based 
integration  software  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  easing  data  integration  woes, 
they’re  not  quite  perfect.  That’s  because 
the  current  crop  of  semantics-based  inte¬ 
gration  tools  still  require  some  degree  of 
manual  input  or  configuration.  Humans 


only  links  documents  to  each  other  but 
that  also  recognizes  the  meaning  of  data 
contained  within  those  documents.  While 
semantics-based  integration  tools  are 
designed  to  work  with  various  types  of 
structured  data,  the  Semantic  Web  aims  to 
unify  the  unstructured  information  scat¬ 
tered  across  the  wild  Web.  The  ultimate 
goal  is  to  transform  the  Web  from  a 
display-oriented  publishing  medium  into 
an  environment  where  information  can  be 
interpreted,  exchanged  and  processed. 

Developing  the  necessary  tools,  such  as 
highly  descriptive  Web  content  meta-tags 
and  techniques  that  will  allow  different 
programs  to  relate  and  share  meta-data 
from  various  websites,  is  shaping  up  to  be 
an  immense  task.  Yet  the  potential  pay¬ 
off — a  Web  that  acts  like  a  single  giant 
database — would  be  worth  all  the  effort. 


Adding  Semantic  Web  support  to  Web 
services  would  open  the  door  to  new 
worlds  of  potentially  meaningful  data. 


also  have  to  double-check  the  software’s 
handiwork  to  see  that  it  hasn’t  made  any 
faulty  assumptions.  Fully  automatic  seman¬ 
tics-based  integration  would  require  no 
external  fiddling.  “It  is  definitely  the  right 
idea,  but  it’s  years  ahead  of  any  imple¬ 
mentation  on  a  broad  scale,”  says  AMR 
Research’s  Austvold.  Michael  Lees,  founder 
and  COO  of  Manchester,  England-based 
Network  Inference,  is  even  more  succinct: 
“Proper  semantic  integration  is  still  in  its 
infancy.” 

Weaving  the  Semantic 
Web 

Concurrent  with  the  creation  of  semantics- 
based  integration  tools  is  an  even  more 
ambitious  initiative:  the  development  of  a 
Semantic  Web.  Advocates,  including  the 
World  Wide  Web  Consortium  (W3C),  are 
planning  to  string  together  a  Web  that  not 


“The  buzz  is  starting  to  feel  like  the  buzz  at 
the  start  of  the  original  World  Wide  Web,” 
says  Lees.  “There  are  still  a  lot  of  unan¬ 
swered  questions  and  a  lot  of  unproven 
ideas,  but  at  the  core  is  a  technology  that 
will  change  the  Web.” 

By  making  data  understandable  to  all 
systems,  a  Semantic  Web  would  dovetail 
nicely  with  Web  services,  the  budding 
technology  that  allows  incompatible 
applications  to  talk  to  each  other.  Adding 
Semantic  Web  support  to  Web  services 
would  open  the  door  to  new  worlds  of 
potentially  meaningful  data.  “The  whole 
idea  of  the  Semantic  Web  is  to  make  all 
information  machine-processable,”  says 
Ramana  Venkata,  CTO  and  cofounder 
of  Stratify,  a  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  com¬ 
pany  that  produces  software  for  organiz¬ 
ing  and  managing  unstructured  data. 
“Think  of  Web  services  as  a  sort  of  down 
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Fancy  Phone 

SAMSUNG  HAS  ANNOUNCED 

the  release  of  its  latest  mobile 
phone,  the  SPH-a500,  which 
combines  a  color  screen  with  the 
potential  for  high-speed  data 
access  on  third-generation  wireless 
networks. 

The  clamshell-like  a500  takes 
advantage  of  thin-film  transistor 
screen  technology  similar  to  that 
used  in  desktop  LCD  monitors, 
providing  a  brighter  picture  and 
more  colors  than  typical  cell 
phones.  The  10-line  display  offers 
sufficient  room  for  Web  surfing  via 
the  included  next-generation  Web 
browser,  as  well  as  for  viewing  text 
messages.  Keypad-based  typing 
tools  (using  Tegic  Communica¬ 
tion's  T9  “predictive  text  input” 
feature)  make  it  easier  to  enter 
simple  messages  using  the  phone’s 
standard  number  keys,  or  users  can 
purchase  an  optional  keyboard  for 
more  intensive  typing. 

The  phone  also  offers  an  air¬ 
plane  mode  feature,  which  lets 
users  turn  off  the  communications 
portion  of  the  phone’s  electronics 
while  still  allowing  access  to  the 
included  personal  organizer.  A 
built-in  GPS  will  also  let  users 
connect  to  location-based  offer¬ 
ings,  such  as  driving  directions  and 
traffic  updates,  once  those  services 
become  available. 

The  a500  will  list  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $279.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.samsung.com . 

-Christopher  Lindquist 
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payment  today  for  the  Semantic  Web  of 
five  years  hence.” 

The  End  of  Middleware? 

While  everyone  waits  for  the  Semantic 
Web  to  arrive,  current  semantics-based 
integration  tools  are  destined  to  become 
increasingly  powerful  and  capable.  Com¬ 
bined  with  Web  services  applications,  the 
technology  could  doom  middleware  as  it’s 
currently  known.  “If  the  concept  of  seman- 

Combined  with 
Web  services 
applications, 
semantics-based 
integration 
technology  could 
doom  middleware 
as  it’s  currently 
known. 


tics-based  integration  takes  off,  Web  serv¬ 
ices,  as  well  as  standards  like  RosettaNet, 
will  evolve  and  adapt  the  concept  into 
their  approaches  to  integration,”  says 
AMR  Research’s  Austvold.  Adds  Venkata: 
“The  limitations  that  exist  today  on  Web 
services-based  interactions  will  go  away.” 

Such  a  development  would  lead  to  one 
of  technology’s  Holy  Grails:  universally 
compatible  data.  “It  would  mean  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  application-specific  knowledge 
needed  to  integrate  enterprise  applications 
together,”  says  Austvold. 

That  day  isn’t  here  yet.  But  if  seman¬ 
tics-based  integration  tools  live  up  to  their 
promise,  it  soon  will  be.  ■ 


John  Edwards  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Gilbert,  Ariz.  He  can  be  reached  at  john@ 
john-edwards.com. 
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UNDER  DEVELOPMENT 

Nanotech  solar  ceils 


Portable  Plastic  Power 


PDAS,  LAPTOPS  AND  POCKET  CALCULATORS  are  vital  for  any  CIO  on  the  go.  But 

when  batteries  run  low,  these  tools  become  little  more  than  excess  baggage. 

But  what  if  you  could  power  portable  electronics  anywhere  you  could  access  solar 
energy?  That’s  the  scenario  Paul  Alivisatos  and  Janke  Dittmer  imagined.  The  two 
researchers  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  have  developed  a  new  generation 
of  solar  cells  that  combine  nanotechnology  with  plastic  electronics.  Alivisatos  and 
Dittmer  say  these  semiconductor-polymer  photovoltaic  cells  can  be  painted  on  just  about 
any  surface,  allowing  them  to  be  made  in  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes.  "If  you  have  a 
Pocket  PC,  it  could  have  a  small,  flexible  solar  cell  painted  on  the  back  of  it,”  says  Dittmer. 
“When  the  batteries  run  low,  you'd  simply  put  it  in  the  sun  upside  down  to  recharge  it.” 

The  hybrid  solar  cells  consist  of  tiny  nanorods  (composed  of  a  material  similar  to  that 
used  in  computer  chips)  suspended  in  plastic.  The  mixture  is  sandwiched  between  two 
electrodes,  one  composed  of  transparent  plastic  and  the  other  of  flexible  aluminum. 

Combining  the  flexibility  of  plastics  with  the  electronic  properties  of  inorganic  semi¬ 
conductors  resulted  in  a  cell  with  myriad  potential  uses.  For  example,  while  traditional 
silicon-based  solar  cells  can  be  easily  broken,  the  plastic-based  cells  can  withstand 
much  more  abuse.  “You  could  design  a  pocket  calculator  with  a  flexible  solar  cell,  and  it 
could  take  any  shape— even  round— and  would  be  fully  flexible,”  Dittmer  says. 

The  new  cells  also  open  up  possibilities  for  wearable  computing  devices.  “Because  of 
their  flexibility,  it  would  be  possible  to  put  solar  cells  on  clothing  to  power  small  com¬ 
puter  processors,”  says  Dittmer. 

The  hybrid  solar  cells  can  be  produced  in  a  laboratory  beaker  without  clean  rooms  or 
vacuum  chambers,  which  means  that  they’ll  eventually  be  cheaper  and  easier  to  make 
than  traditional  solar  cells.  However,  they  may  still  be  several  years  away.  Dittmer  says 
their  efficiency  will  have  to  be  improved  prior  to  being  placed  in  a  commercial  product. 

-Justine  Brown 
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COMPANY  TO  WATCH 
Stentor 

Free  of  Film 

Stentor  looks  to  provide  easy  digital  imaging  for  doctors 

BY  SCOTT  BERINATO 


THE  NUMBERS  make  it  easy  to  understand 
why  Stentor  CEO  and  cofounder  Oran 
Muduroglu  got  into  the  business  of  digital 
medical  imaging:  Each  year  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  about  400  million  medical  cases  are  pre¬ 
served  on  photographic  film.  Patients  often 
have  folders  stuffed  with  5  pounds  to  10 
pounds  of  images.  Each  set  of  film  costs 
$25  to  $35.  And  70  percent  of  a  hospital 
staff  needs  to  access  that  film.  Then  there’s 
the  matter  of  lost  film. 

All  told,  medical  film  imaging  is  a 
$15  billion  industry  crying  out  for  digi¬ 
tal  technology  to  replace — or  at  least  sup¬ 
plement — the  expensive  (and  extremely 
slow)  process  of  taking  photos  of  our 
innards  for  diagnoses.  That’s  what  Stentor 
does.  Its  products  create  high-resolution 
digital  images  from  X-rays  and  MRIs.  Sten¬ 
tor  also  created  a  file  system  for  easy  stor¬ 
age  and  access  to  the  images.  The  hope  is 
that  the  product  will  severely  cut  back  on 


bike  couriers  dropping  off  film  at  the  front 
desk  and  agonizing  four-day  waits  for 
diagnoses  as  images  wend  their  way 
through  the  labyrinth  from  radiology  to 
general  practitioner. 

But  Muduroglu  knew  that  doctors  and 
hospitals  make  up  the  toughest  user  base  in 
the  world  to  satisfy.  “They’re  conservative 
with  technology,”  Muduroglu  acknowl¬ 
edges.  “They  have  absolutely  no  time  for 
‘might  make  my  life  easier,’  but  if  you  show 
them  it  works,  that  it  really  works,  they’ll 
buy  in.  And  they’re  somewhat  price  insen¬ 
sitive — if  it  works.” 

Muduroglu  called  on  his  two  decades  in 
radiology  to  shape  the  business  case  for  his 
venture  (which  has  netted  $25  million  in 
funding).  Every  sale  starts  as  a  pilot  pro¬ 
gram,  but  so  far,  he  says,  95  percent  of  pilots 
have  turned  into  full  sales.  Stentor  stores  the 
medical  images  in  its  iVault  storage  servers 
(on  hospital  premises  usually)  and  then 


watching... 

Stentor Inc. 

Headquarters  San  Francisco 
Founded  1998 
Employees  80 

Products  iSite  Enterprise,  iSite 
Radiology,  iVault 

Reason  to  watch  Expensive 
business  of  medical  imaging  is  ripe 
for  digital  technology 

Hurdles  Competition— doctors  are 
a  notoriously  tough  user  base  to 
satisfy  with  technology 

Website  www.stentor.com 


charges  $1.50  for  a  doctor  to  access  a  case. 
Once  the  doctor  has  the  case,  he  can  e-mail 
it  to  other  doctors  or  keep  it  locally — for  no 
additional  fees. 

Muduroglu  also  assembled  a  sort  of 
medical  technology  dream  team  to  ensure 
that  the  product  could  satisfy  its  hard-to- 
please  users.  He  pulled  in  Paul  Chang,  a 
user  interface  expert  who  helped  design  the 
application.  Muduroglu  also  recruited  John 
Huffman,  the  man  who  created  the  com¬ 
pression  technology  that  allows  high-reso¬ 
lution  images  to  be  stored  in  relatively 
small  files. 

The  compression  is  key  as  performance 
is  critical  to  iSite  applications.  When  doc¬ 
tors  call  up  a  file,  open  an  image  and  zoom 
on  part  of  it,  it  has  to  be  instantaneous  or 
they  won’t  use  the  technology.  They’ll  fall 
back  to  film.  The  compression  technology 
Huffman  has  honed  for  Stentor  allows  fast 
manipulation  in  part  by  rendering  only 
what’s  visible  on  the  screen  (traditional 
compression  technology  renders  an  entire 
image  even  if  the  viewer  never  looks  at 
much  of  it). 

Dr.  Joe  Connolly,  a  neurologist  at  the 
Everett  Clinic  in  Everett,  Wash.,  says  the 
Stentor  technology  has  allowed  faster 
diagnoses  and  more  collaboration  among 
doctors. 

As  an  example,  Connolly  describes  the 
case  of  a  recent  patient.  “He’s  in  his  mid- 
30s  and  has  had  headaches  all  his  life.  He 
got  a  new  physician,  who  ordered  a  CAT 
scan,”  Connolly  recalls.  After  he  and  the 
patient’s  primary  physician  ordered  more 
tests  and  shared  the  digital  film  of  those 
tests,  they  discovered  the  patient  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  hydrocephalus,  or  fluid  on  the 
brain,  a  condition  that  required  immediate 
surgery.  “I  was  able  to  diagnose  without 
waiting  for  film  and  then  talk  to  the  patient 
and  have  him  go  down  and  check  in  for 
surgery,”  Connolly  says.  “With  film  that 
would  take  days.” 

After  30  years,  the  patient  no  longer  has 
headaches.  And  the  medical  imaging  indus¬ 
try  may  be  in  for  fewer  if  Stentor’s  tech¬ 
nology  takes  off.  ■ 
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PUNDIT 

Software  development 

Building  Solid  Software 

Bug- free  code  is  possible — if  developers  will  change  their  ways 

BY  ADAM  KOLAWA 


THE  SOFTWARE  INDUSTRY  produces  bad 
products.  Rather  than  accept  that,  we  should 
do  something  about  it.  In  other  industries, 
making  shoddy  products  is  an  incredible 
liability.  Can  you  imagine  the  fallout  if  auto 
manufacturers  produced  cars  that  were  as 
unreliable  as  the  software  that  currently 
floods  the  market?  It  would  be  a  catastro¬ 
phe!  Other  industries  have  learned  to  incor¬ 
porate  better  production  methods  into  their 
manufacturing  processes  to  ensure  quality 
in  their  products.  How  come  the  software 
industry  is  not  doing  the  same? 

Software  makers  have  done  nothing  to 
utilize  better  production  methods  because 
of  the  mistaken  belief  that  creating  soft¬ 
ware  is  not  a  traditional  manufacturing 
process — that  it  is  somehow  different  and 
unique.  Many  believe  it  impossible  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  software  production  line  that  converts 
human  intelligence  into  computer  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  same  efficient  way  that  tradi¬ 
tional  manufacturing  companies  produce 
cars  or  appliances.  That  is  simply  wrong. 

The  software  production  line  already 
exists  in  the  transition  of  raw  ideas  into 
products  that  provide  intelligence  to  com¬ 
puters — this  transition  is  called  the  software 
development  process.  What  is  missing  is  a 
methodology  to  make  this  production  line 
work  correctly  and  efficiently.  This  method¬ 
ology  is  called  automatic  error  prevention, 
and  it  has  been  successfully  adopted  in 
other  industries. 

So  why  hasn’t  it  been  adopted  by  the 
software  industry?  The  answer:  It  has  not 
been  economical.  Take  the  example  of  chip 
testers,  which  are  widely  used  in  the  micro¬ 
processor  industry.  These  machines  verify 
that  chips  are  functioning  properly.  Chip 


Automatic 
error-prevention 
tools  are  the  only 
way  to  guarantee 
quality  in  software 
products. 

-Adam  Kolawa 

testers  are  expensive,  but  since  the  behavior 
of  the  chips  they  test  is  well  defined,  you 
can  program  the  tester  once  and  run  mil¬ 
lions  of  chips  through  it  and  effectively 
amortize  its  cost  per  chip.  With  software 
this  is  not  possible  because  every  piece  of 
software  is  unique. 

The  difficulty  of  this  situation  is  enor¬ 
mous.  Think  about  it.  To  be  effective,  auto¬ 


matic  error-prevention  tools  for  software 
development  must  be  able  to  adapt  to  each 
test  subject  without  human  intervention. 
In  other  words,  such  tools  must  be 'intelli¬ 
gent  themselves.  Developing  automatic 
error-prevention  tools  for  the  software 
industry  is  more  complicated  and  expen¬ 
sive — by  several  hundred  orders  of  mag¬ 
nitude — than  simply  preprogramming  chip 
testers. 

Yet  software  developers  are  lucky;  their 
products  contain  the  key  to  overcoming 
this  difficulty.  Automatic  error-prevention 
tools  for  software  are  based  on  the  simple 
principle  that  the  intelligence  needed  to 
automatically  test  a  software  product  is 
built  into  that  product  when  it  is  created. 
Chips  carry  no  information  on  how  they 
should  be  tested,  and  so  the  test  equipment 
must  be  preprogrammed.  Yet  if  you  read 
the  source  code  for  a  piece  of  software,  you 
can  figure  out  how  to  test  it.  This  break¬ 
through  technology  has  become  available 
only  in  the  past  few  years.  Now  automatic 
error-prevention  tools  can  immediately 
test  code  as  it  is  written,  regardless  of  the 
application. 

Despite  the  availability  of  automatic 
error-prevention  tools  (and,  might  I  add, 
of  the  efforts  of  Parasoft  to  bring  them  to 
fruition),  this  advance  is  still  considered  so 
complicated  and  unrealistic  that  many  in 
the  software  industry  refuse  to  believe  in 
it.  This  is  unfortunate.  These  tools  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  they  must  be  utilized  in  order  to 
completely  conquer  the  crippling  industry¬ 
wide  “bugs  are  the  way  it  is”  mentality. 
Automatic  error-prevention  tools  are  the 
only  way  to  guarantee  quality  in  soft¬ 
ware  products.  Not  embracing  these  tools 
requires  software  companies  to  seriously 
consider  their  longevity  in  a  business  that 
can  no  longer  ignore  quality  lapses,  but 
must — and  now  can- — do  everything  to 
prevent  them.  BE! 


Adam  Kolawa  is  cofounder  and  CEO  of  Parasoft 
( www.parasoft.com )  in  Monrovia,  Calif.  Kolawa  is 
coauthor  of  Bulletproofing  Web  Applications 
(John  Wiley  &  Sons,  2001). 
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Trying  to  take  the  guesswork  out  of  implementing  an  ERP  or 
CRM  application  may  seem  like  an  impossible  task.  Between 
evaluating,  negotiating,  budgeting,  selecting,  and  executing 
the  plan,  the  "unknowns"  can  seem  daunting,  and  the  process 
never-ending. 


TURN  TO  YOUR  PEERS  — who  have  walked  this  path  before 
you  — for  advice.  The  2002  ERP  and  CRM  Vendor  Scorecard 
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from  Peerstone  Research  captures  the  challenges,  benefits, 
and  advice  from  the  true  experts  — 163  Enterprise  Application 
users  — real  practitioners  whose  experience  will  help  you  make 
the  right  decision  for  your  enterprise. 

For  only  $795,  the  2002  ERP  and  CRM  Vendor  Scorecard  is 

delivered  right  to  your  desktop  giving  you  immediate  access  to 
the  information  you  need.  Looking  for  peer-based  ratings  for 
enterprise  software  Systems  Integrators?  See  our  companion 
report,  the  2002  Systems  Integrator  Scorecard.  Printed 
copies,  volume  pricing  and  site  licenses  available  — see  our  web 
site  for  more  information. 


RESEARCH 


Find  out  what  your  peers  are 
saying  about  enterprise  applications' 
ability  to  create  value,  how  to  derive  the 
maximum  benefit  from  ERP  or  CRM,  and 
all  the  other  implementation  questions 
keeping  you  up  at  night. 
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MetLife  Profile 

By  Stephanie  Overby  I  46 

MetLife’s  status  as  the  nation’s  largest 
life  insurer  came  from  an  aggressive 
acquisition  strategy  that  saddled  the 
134-year-old  company  with  a  plague  of  dis¬ 
similar  systems.  The  incentive  to  integrate 
came  in  1998  when  MetLife  started  looking 
at  its  millions  of  customers  from  an  enter¬ 
prisewide  view,  along  with  its  desire  to  cut 
expenses  and  move  from  being  a  mutual 
insurance  company  to  a  publicly  traded  one. 
The  corporate  CIO  began  by  forming  an  IT 
governance  board.  The  transition  to  a  pub¬ 
licly  traded  stock  demanded  financial  sys¬ 
tems  integration.  The  company  chose 
PeopleSoft  financials  and  embarked  on  a 
staged  deployment.  Next,  MetLife  turned  to 
an  enterprisewide  customer  relationship  sys¬ 
tem.  In  2002,  the  company  finished  integrat¬ 
ing  data  centers,  resulting  in  a  40  percent 
reduction  in  costs.  MetLife  is  also  develop¬ 
ing  a  massive  customer  database  that  will 
eventually  house  information  on  100  million 
customers.  Though  the  database’s  core  com¬ 
ponents  were  in  place  this  spring,  it  may 
take  at  least  until  2006  or  2007  to  achieve 
full  integration. 


“You  run  into  both 
business  process  angst 
and  cultural  angst. 

Old  habits  die  hard. 
People  say,  ‘Well,  this 
is  the  way  we’ve  always 
done  it,’  and  change 
can  be  difficult.” 


-PEGGY  FECHTMANN,  METLIFE  CIO 
OF  CORPORATE  SYSTEMS  AND  CHIEF 
E-BUSINESS  OFFICER 


Integration  Strategies  By  Todd  Datz  I  56 

POINT-TO-POINT,  PROJECT-BY-PROJECT  INTEGRATION  TACTICS  don’t  con 
nect  the  disparate  systems  of  growing  companies  cheaply  and  quickly  enough  for  today’s  busi¬ 
ness  environment.  CIOs  need  a  big-picture,  holistic  integration  strategy,  driven  by  goals  such  as 
speed  to  market,  getting  closer  to  customers  and  collaborating  with  partners.  At  Staples,  cus¬ 
tomer  service  shapes  the  integration  strategy.  Wells  Fargo  wants  customers  to  use  any  device  and 
any  channel  to  do  any  sort  of  business  with  the  bank,  so  it  launched  a  $20  million  customer 
profiling  and  referrals  integration  project.  Dow  Chemical  and  Dell  Computer  also  reveal  their 
integration  strategies  in  this  article. 

Integrating  Mergers  and  Acquisitions  By  Ben  Worthen  I  66 

TO  ACHIEVE  THE  BUSINESS  GOALS  OF  A  MERGER  OR  ACQUISITION, 

the  integration  must  be  executed  quickly.  But  too  often,  companies  ignore  the  IT  scalability  of 
their  new  business  partner — or  their  own  system.  They  fail  to  account  for  cultural  differences 
between  the  merging  companies,  and  they  waste  lots  of  time  debating  which  systems  will  sur¬ 
vive.  BP,  J.P.  Morgan  Chase,  Procter  &  Gamble  and  other  CIO- 100  honorees  that  have  learned 
M8cA  integration  lessons  stress  a  few  success  factors:  Know  your  own  IT  architecture,  don’t 
presume  that  one  system  should  win  out,  make  sure  one  person  is  accountable,  and  designate 
one  company — even  in  a  merger  of  equals — to  be  the  driving  force  behind  the  integration. 


Calculating  ROI  By  Sari  Kalin  I  74 

TO  WIN  SUPPORT  FOR  A  MAJOR  INTEGRATION  INITIATIVE,  CIOs  must  be  able 
to  identify  the  enterprisewide  payoff  that  will  result.  At  National  City  bank  holding  company, 
an  enterprise  application  integration  architecture  replaced  point-to-point  connections  among 
legacy  applications,  speeding  new  product  development,  and  reducing  the  risk  of  failure  during 
system  upgrades  and  changes.  Cabot  Corp.  revamped  front-  and  back-office  business  processes 
worldwide,  resulting  in  better  service  to  global  customers  and  enabling  e-business.  Con-Way 
Transportation  Services’  integrated  data  warehouse,  CRM  system,  enterprise  portal  and  Web 
services  connectivity  to  suppliers  have  enabled  a  single  view  of  customer  activity  across  multi¬ 
ple  business  units  and,  in  one  case,  saved  millions  in  marketing  costs. 


Roundtable:  Finding  Competitive  Advantage  By  Late  Low  I  82 

TO  ACHIEVE  COMPETITIVE  ADVANTAGE,  companies  must  share  information  from 
different  parts  of  the  organization  with  outside  suppliers,  business  partners  and  customers,  and 
convince  them  that  they  will  all  profit  from  the  exchange.  For  Ace  Hardware,  integration  with 
supply  chain  partners  has  enabled  everyone  along  the  supply  chain  to  reduce  inventory  and 
make  more  money,  says  Senior  Vice  President  of  IT  Paul  Ingevaldson.  Quaker  Chemical  CIO 
Irving  Tyler  says  the  global  chemical  maker  derives  competitive  advantage  because  its  global 
customers  can  see  and  interact  with  Quaker  in  a  consistent  way.  By  integrating  its  customer¬ 
facing  systems,  Quaker  has  ensured  ease  of  interaction.  At  electronics  manufacturer  Solectron, 
customers  such  as  IBM  and  Sun  Microsystems  are  demanding  visibility  across  Solectron’s  sup¬ 
ply  chain,  says  CIO  Bud  Mathaisel. 
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Acquire  828,000  square  miles  of  new  territory. 
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■m  -Double  the  size  of  your  enterprise. 


to  know  and  understand  your  new  customers. 


Choose  a  reliable  team  to  gather  your  data. 


What  makes  a  great  relationship? 


When  Thomas  Jefferson  sought  explorers  to  find  a  water  route  to  the  Pacific  for  the  “purpose  of  extending 
commerce,”  he  chose  two  men  with  consummate  skills  and  a  die-hard  relationship.  To  successfully  acquire 
new  customers  you  need  a  team  like  Acxiom,  who  will  replace  the  rumor,  fantasy  and  wild  assumptions  in 
your  data  with  accurate  and  revealing  detail.  That’s  why  7  of  the  top  10  major  U.S.  credit  card  issuers  use 
Acxiom  to  build  and  maintain  their  prospect  databases.  In  fact,  top  executives  across  many  industries 
choose  our  solutions  for  targeting  profitable  prospects.  Solutions  for  integrating,  enhancing  and 
validating  prospect  data.  For  creating  accurate  revenue,  risk  and  lifetime  value  models. 
And  for  building  ongoing  customer  acquisition  systems  with  faster  cycle  times. 

Integrate  and  enhance  data.  Refine  targeting.  Boost  response. 
Grow  your  most  valuable  assets  -  relationships.  And  send  your  profitability  to  new  horizons. 

How  can  we  help  you  map  new  acquisition  strategies?  With  confidence. 
See  how  Acxiom  delivers  for  major  corporations  -  examine  industry-specific 
solutions  and  read  detailed  case  studies  at  www.acxiom.com/GR 
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TECHNOLOGY/CDI  CONSULTING  DATABASE  IT  DATA  PRIVACY 

AbiliTec*  AND  ANALYTICS  Solvitur*  OUTSOURCING  InfoBase®  LEADERSHIP 


©2002  Aouom  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Acxiom,  AbiliTec,  InfoBase  and  Solvitur  are  registered  trademarks  of  Acxiom  Corporation.  Great  Relationships  is  a  service  mark  of  Acxiom  Corporation. 


Can  your  software  help  keep  your  business  up  and  running  no  matter  what? 

Ours  can.  ..  . 

Your  company's  infrastructure  is  far  too  important  to  risk.  That's  why  our  full  range  of  business  continuity  solutions  ensures  you're 
able  to  handle  anything.  BrightStor™  storage  solutions  provide  the  most  comprehensive  data  backup  and  recovery.  eTrust™  security 
solutions  provide  total  protection  for  your  entire  enterprise,  not  just  pieces.  And  Unicenter1  infrastructure  software  keeps  your  whole 
business  up  and  running  24x7.  As  your  business  grows  and  becomes  more  complex,  you  need  software  solutions  you  can  rely  on. 
You  may  still  not  know  what's  coming.  But  you  will  know  you're  prepared.  ca.com/continuity 

Business  Continuity  Solutions 
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